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Foreword 



Environmental Education & Communication for a 
Sustainable World: Handbook for International 
Practitioners reminds us that environmental 
problems cannot be resolved by technology alone. 
We must consider the socio-economic roots of 
environmental problems. 

Pollution, waste of energy, the destruction of the 
environment — these problems have everything to 
do with behavior, and the roots of behavior lie 
within the beliefs and attitudes of our population. 
Today we suffer from the absence of a global ethic 
encompassing the world environment, an ethic that 
promotes attitudes and behaviors consonant with 
humanity’s critical role in the biosphere. 

There can be no hope of finding viable solutions 
to environmental problems unless and until educa- 



tion and communication at all levels is suitably 
modified to enable people from all walks of life to 
comprehend the fundamental interrelationships 
between humans and their environment. 

This publication is particularly valuable in that 
it links cross-cultural theory with examples drawn 
from various regions of the world. It is noteworthy 
for its breadth and specificity. 

I recommend this document for any organiza- 
tion or practitioner developing an environmental 
education or communication project nationally or 
internationally. 

William B. Stapp 
Ann Arbor ; Michigan 
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Preface 



Synergism is defined in Webster’s Dictionary as 
“the interaction of discrete agents such that the 
total effect is greater than the sum of the individual 
effects.” 

Increasingly, USAID’s global field support pro- 
gram in Environmental Education and Communica- 
tion (GreenCOM) has been asked by our missions to 
assume the lead in using communication to create 
synergy between and among development activities. 
GreenCOM has worked in 28 countries, across sec- 
tors and with a wide range of partners, to demon- 
strate how a better understanding of human behav- 
ior can be the catalyst for change that not only 
protects the environment, but also creates economic 
opportunity and builds democratic governance. 

By focusing on people — as individuals, in house- 
holds and communities, as members of organiza- 
tions and institutions — GreenCOM has helped 
diverse stakeholders discover common needs, over- 
come resistance to change, and act together to 
improve the quality of their lives. 

The environmental education and communica- 
tion strategies, methods, and tools described in this 
document have been forged in a rich medium of 
USAID field programs and activities. GreenCOM 
has worked in tandem with projects in biodiversity, 
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forestry, water and coastal resources, urbanization, 
energy, and even climate change to bring people at 
all levels more fully into the process of visioning 
and creating a sustainable future. Many examples 
and case studies from this unparalleled experience 
are described in the pages that follow. I encourage 
readers to heed the lessons from GreenCOM and 
to reflect on the myriad ways that an exploration 
of human nature can be applied to the issues of 
international development. 

It would be inappropriate to conclude these 
remarks without mentioning Bill Stapp. I have had 
the wonderful privilege over the years to observe 
his courage and his compassion. His life’s work, 
and the changes that he has helped bring about 
that have benefited so many people, and the world 
which he loves, speak for themselves. They do not 
require witness or testimony. They do call forth, 
from me, as from many others, expressions of deep 
and sincere gratitude. Bill Stapp, friend, thank you 
so very much. 

David Hales 
Deputy Assistant Administrator 
Global Environment Center 
U.S. Agency for International Development 
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About this Book 



This manual was designed for those who make 
policy and design programs that affect people 
and the environment. The staff of GreenCOM, 
the U.S. Agency for International Development’s 
Environmental Education and Communication 
Project, have arranged the following chapters 
and case studies to share experiences, informa- 
tion, and models of working in education and 
communication. 

Section One, Fundamental Concepts in Environ- 
mental Education and Communication ( EE&C ), 
provides an orientation to four theoretical perspec- 
tives that have shaped GreenCOM’s approach to 
environmental education and communication pro- 
jects: behavior change, participation, gender, and 
systems thinking. Each has its own research frame- 
work and following, yet each contributes an 
important set of ideas to environmental education 
and communication activities. 



In Section Two, Planning EE&C Programs , a 
variety of GreenCOM experiences illustrate the 
basic process of designing education and commu- 
nication programs: needs assessment, formative 
research, pre-testing, and evaluation. Taken 
together they form a reliable and well-tested model 
for program development. 

Section Three, Conducting EE&C Activities, 
looks at staff and participant training workshops, 
mass media campaigns, and how EE&C can affect 
public policy. 

Section Four, Putting It All Together , highlights 
several successful countrywide strategies from 
GreenCOM’s field experience. These cases illus- 
trate some of the diverse approaches to building 
capacity and planning and implementing environ- 
mental education and communication. The pro- 
jects involved training, policy initiatives, awards 
schemes, curriculum development, and multi- 
faceted communication campaigns. 
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About GreenCOM 



GreenCOM is the Environmental Education and 
Communication Project of the U.S. Agency for Inter- 
national Development. In 1993, the Agency launched 
GreenCOM to work in tandem with other projects, 
across sectors and regions, to help achieve a range of 
strategic environmental and education objectives. 

GreenCOM goes beyond “raising awareness” to 
help individuals and groups acquire knowledge 
and skills to change behaviors around specific envi- 
ronmental issues. In many cases, people are already 
aware of the environmental issues that involve 
them. They may know they should protect a water- 
shed, but they do not or cannot act on that knowl- 
edge. Policies, lack of access to technology, a lack 
of economic alternatives, and other factors may 
prevent them from engaging in environmentally 
positive practices. 

GreenCOM is laying a broad foundation for 
critical problem solving and long-range resource 
planning through environmental education; it is 
promoting more rapid, targeted behavior change 
through communication and social marketing; it is 
working toward long-term sustainability through 
the integration of education and communication 
capacities within local institutions. 

GreenCOM addresses the specific roles that men 
and women play in natural resource management. 
In some cultures, for example, women have an 
unrecognized wealth of indigenous knowledge 
about environmentally sustainable technologies 
and practices. Their work lies at the epicenter of 
change, where population growth, food, fuel, and 
the environment are linked. Appropriate EE&C 
audience segmentation strategies will ensure the 
full consideration of gender opportunities and pre- 
vent additional constraints for women. 



GreenCOM achieves these goals through four 
program components: 

FIELD SUPPORT 

The most significant component of GreenCOM pro- 
vides EE&C support to USAID field operations and 
projects, Regional Bureaus, and Missions as they 
carry out their environmental programs. GreenCOM 
has provided expertise to ongoing environmental 
projects in a total of 28 countries, including El Sal- 
vador, Egypt, The Gambia, Nicaragua, Nepal, Mali, 
Panama, Jordan, and the Philippines, among others. 

APPLIED RESEARCH 

Practical, field driven research is integral to the 
entire range of GreenCOM activities. In working 
with people, GreenCOM research emphasizes 
understanding the audience’s knowledge, attitude, 
belief, and behavioral characteristics. Qualitative 
and quantitative research using a mix of method- 
ologies is central to how the GreenCOM team 
helps program managers design, implement, and 
understand effective EE&C strategies. 

INFORMATION EXCHANGE 

Sharing state-of-the-art methodologies and materials 
with colleagues around the world is crucial in this 
time of diminishing resources. To bridge the gaps cre- 
ated by geography and uneven distribution of techni- 
cal resources, GreenCOM established the EE&C 
Resource Center. It contains over 4,000 volumes of 
environmental education resource materials, newslet- 
ters, reports, videos, and curricula from around the 
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world, and is accessible on-line through GreenCOM’s 
website at www.usaid.gov/environment/greencom. 
GreenCOM produces Human Nature , a newsletter 
primarily for practitioners, featuring EE&C activities 
around the world. Human Nature is published in 
three languages and is mailed to 4,000 subscribers. It 
is also available online. 

INFORMATION SYNTHESIS AND 
DISSEMINATION 

GreenCOM sponsored two International Sympo- 
siums, bringing together international profession- 



als from a variety of innovative and successful 
EE&C projects. The first workshop resulted in a 
commercially published book, What Works: A 
Guide to Environmental Education and Communi- 
cation Projects for Practitioners and Donors. The 
second workshop, Creating Environmentally 
Sound Policy: How Communications Can Help 
Make it Happen , is summarized in the September 
1999 issue of Human Nature. GreenCOM’s own 
reports and documents are made available to inter- 
ested organizations and individuals around the 
world via the internet. 
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About AED 



AED is an independent, nonprofit organization 
committed to solving critical social problems in the 
United States and throughout the world through 
education, social marketing, research, training, 
policy analysis and innovative program design. 
Currently more than 225 programs and projects 
are being conducted in the United States and 89 
countries in Africa, Asia, Europe, Latin America 
and the Caribbean, the Middle East, Australia, and 



North America. Founded in 1961, AED focuses on 
HIV/AIDS prevention programs, disabilities ser- 
vices, child survival initiatives, education reform, 
water conservation and behavior change related to 
the problems of sustainable development and envi- 
ronmental protection. Our work is supported by a 
mix of foundations, government agencies, develop- 
ment banks and other governmental and non- 
governmental organizations. 
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Fundamental Concepts in 
Environmental Education and 
Communication (EE&C) 





Chapter 1 

GreenCOM Weaves Four Strands 



Martha C. Monroe, Brian A. Day, and Mona Grieser 



Knowledge alone doesn’t harm or help the 
environment. 

Human attitudes don’t harm or help the 
environment. 

Human behaviors, on the other hand, have 
greatly harmed, yet hold a great deal of hope for 
helping, the environment. Those of us who work 
for environmental sustainability must address 
human behavior. 

Behaviors, of course, must be supported by 
knowledge and attitudes. But research in the field of 
environmental education and in commercial mar- 
keting have shown that there is no cause-and-effect 
progression from knowledge to attitude to behavior 
as educators have long believed (Hines, Hunger- 
ford, and Tomera, 1987). In fact, the relationship 
among these three things is puzzling. 

Research shows that people who take positive 
environmental actions often have no better under- 
standing of the problem than those who don’t act. 
In the United States, national opinion polls show 
consistently strong positive attitudes toward the 
environment, yet most of these Americans still 
won’t do simple things to conserve energy and 
water. What does cause people to act? What can 
we as educators say or do to get people to behave 
in environmentally responsible ways? 

The Environmental Education and Communica- 
tion Project (GreenCOM) was started six years ago 
by USAID to apply a set of social marketing and com- 
munications techniques that have proven successful in 
the field of health to the field of environment. Green- 
COM has had the opportunity to make use of some 
of these new strategies in 28 countries. This book 
shares both the theories behind the communications 
techniques and some of the practical results. 



GreenCOM draws on four complementary dis- 
ciplines and works closely with practitioners in 
these four fields: social marketing, environmental 
communications, environmental education, and 
public participation. Many GreenCOM projects, 
as described in the case studies in chapters 13-15, 
blend elements of these fields into workable meth- 
ods on the ground. But the four fields do not sim- 
ply offer a cafeteria of strategies; each has its own 
framework and logic. This chapter gives a brief 
background on these four fields that form the 
strands of GreenCOM’s strategies. 

STRAND 1: SOCIAL MARKETING 

In a relatively new field collectively referred to as 
social marketing , models derived from commercial 
marketing and behavioral psychology are used to 
encourage new (healthier, more environmentally 
friendly) behaviors in groups of people. Social mar- 
keting relies on behavior modification theory as its 
base and identifies key factors that determine the 
behaviors of target audiences. These “determi- 
nants” may operate at the individual, family, com- 
munity, or system levels. This framework suggests 
communicators consider a range of ways of mak- 
ing the new behavior desirable and accessible to the 
target population by looking at barriers to, and 
benefits of, their adoption. 

GreenCOM uses a form of “social marketing” 
that involves a simple five-step process that we feel 
will bring about environmental behavior change. It is 
divided into sections corresponding to the five basic 
steps of social marketing (Day & Smith, 1996). 

The first step — Assessment — identifies why the 
people you want to influence behave the way they 
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do. People almost always have good reasons for 
doing what they do. They are not stupid nor are 
they often irrational. People need to be empowered 
to take action. Some small fraction of the audience 
may already carry out the behaviors we want a 
larger portion of the population to do. Knowing 
what people think and why they act the way they 
do can pinpoint a problem and identify the right 
way to solve it. What are the differences between 
doers and non-doers? When possible we want to 
build on what people are already doing correctly. 
We are looking for opportunities to develop 
appealing messages that make the desired behavior 
sound fun and easy. We are also learning what their 
sources of information are so we can select a 
medium for communicating these messages. 

In the design and planning step, we take what 
we learned from the assessment step, compare it to 
our goals, and design our message. Based on what 
we learn about doers and non-doers we attempt to 
identify what might motivate people to stop or 
start a specific behavior — conserve water, dispose 
of waste correctly, or take steps to protect critical 
wildlife habitat. When designing a message we try 
to remember to find an incentive for people to do 
(or not do) the behavior. Every person in one form 
or another asks, “What’s in it for me?” Our mes- 
sage must clearly answer that question. Applied 
research provides insights into the benefits and bar- 
riers that people perceive about the proposed 
behavior. We conceive a message and prepare a 
draft script, storyboard, or rough tape to convey 
the message in terms that people can readily relate 
to. But we do not go into production yet. 

In the pre-test and revise stage we actually test 
our draft campaign items with a small subset of the 
target audience. In one project GreenCOM worked 
on in Egypt, we took a draft message out to 40 
people to see if the message was effective. (The 
tested message was what the “experts” believed 
people should hear rather than one based on mar- 
keting research.) We found that 39 out of 40 peo- 
ple with whom we pre-tested the materials did not 
understand the message. Pre-testing can save enor- 
mous amounts of money and time. 
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After revising, and even re-pre-testing if neces- 
sary, it is time to implement. 

Here we look back at our research or where our 
audiences get information and we deliver our mes- 
sages through those channels. 

Monitoring and evaluation are critical. Chang- 
ing behavior doesn’t happen overnight. As people 
are exposed to new behaviors they often seek addi- 
tional information. Campaigns need to be 
reworked to speak to those needs. Which media are 
being helpful or effective? Do we need to change 
the media mix? Figure 1.1 shows step 5 pointing 
back to a point between steps 2 and 3. Progress is 
made in a spiral with constant revisions, new 
pretests, and further evaluations. 



STRAND 2: ENVIRONMENTAL 
COMMUNICATION 

Drawing on social marketing theories, described 
above, as well as experience in communication 
programs in other sectors (e.g., health, family plan- 
ning, and AIDS), environmental communicators 
create strategies for reaching certain audiences, 
they develop messages and select the appropriate 
media to reach these audiences. 



Figure 1.1 The Steps of Social Marketing for 
Creating Behavior Change 
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The goal is to instill in learners the knowledge about the environment, positive attitudes 
toward the environment, competency in citizen action skills, and a sense of 
empowerment. 



Communications campaigns are varied, multi- 
faceted, highly planned, and strategically assem- 
bled media symphonies designed to increase 
awareness, inform, or change behavior in target 
audiences. A model for designing communications 
campaigns uses these four steps: 

1. First, set a clear goal. What exactly do we 
want people to do? Which behavior do we 
want to focus on and why? Environmental 
practices often involve a myriad of behaviors. 
Which of these should be the focus of our 
efforts? 

2. Then select the audience that can have the 
most impact and focus on it. 

3. Learn that audience’s “media diet.” What 
media does the target audience get its infor- 
mation from — radio, TV, newspaper, commu- 
nity bulletin boards, their doctor, boss, or 
children? 

4. Only then can we focus on message. A mes- 
sage written for a community bulletin board 
is quite different — and could be more effec- 
tive in changing behavior — than one written 
for TV. 

These four steps: Goal, Audience, Medium, 
Message must stay in order. 



STRAND 3: ENVIRONMENTAL 
EDUCATION 

GreenCOM also draws heavily on the tradition of 
environmental education. Since the 1970s, envi- 
ronmental education has been characterized as a 
process that prepares citizens to prevent and solve 
environmental problems. Delegates to the 1977 
United Nations Intergovernmental Conference on 
Environmental Education in Tbilisi, Georgia in the 
former USSR acknowledged the various aspects of 
environmental education when they agreed upon 
the following definition: 

Environmental education is a process of 
developing a world population that is aware 
of and concerned about the total environ- 
ment and its associated problems , and which 



has the knowledge , skills, attitudes , motiva- 
tions and commitment to work individually 
and collectively toward solutions of current 
problems and the prevention of new ones 
( UNESCO , 1978). 

The delegates identified five objectives of envi- 
ronmental education programs: 

Awareness — to acquire an awareness and sen- 
sitivity to the total environment and its allied 
problems. 

Knowledge — to gain a variety of experiences in, 
and acquire a basic understanding of, the environ- 
ment and its associated problems. 

Attitudes — to acquire a set of values and feelings 
of concern for the environment and motivation for 
actively participating in environmental improve- 
ment and protection. 

Skills — to acquire the skills for identifying and 
solving environmental problems. 

Participation — to encourage citizens to be actively 
involved at all levels in working toward resolution of 
environmental problems (UNESCO, 1978). 

Environmental education is mission-oriented. A 
good environmental education program does not 
stop with the presentation of information, but 
helps learners wrestle with values and gain the 
skills to take relevant and responsible action. 

Formal environmental education differs from 
social marketing and environmental communica- 
tions in that it does not always directly target spe- 
cific behaviors. It teaches students “how to think” 
not “what to think.” Thus the goal of environmen- 
tal educators is to help learners form the capacity 
to collect and analyze information, make good 
judgments, and participate fully in civic life. 
Because research shows that people who take 
action not only have some knowledge and aware- 
ness of the problem they are addressing, but also 
knowledge of how to effect change, environmental 
educators often stress civic and public participation 
skills. The goal is to instill in learners the knowl- 
edge about the environment, positive attitudes 
toward the environment, competency in citizen 
action skills, and a sense of empowerment. 
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Environmental education materials and pro- 
grams reflect an evolution from science-based 
information to skill-based participation in problem 
solving. In some nations, environmental education 
objectives nicely complement education reform 
efforts to make subject areas more relevant to local 
situations and to prepare students to become 
responsible citizens. 

Environmental education activities are easier to 
start in the nonformal education system, through 
youth group activities, religious communities, 
extension visits, agency outreach materials, and 
field visits to museums and zoos. Environmental 
educators develop and implement programs that 
engage learners in discovering information and 
developing skills to convert that information to 
meaningful practice. 

In some nations, environmental education has a 
third important aspect: training professionals to 
consider the environment in their work. Through 
training, engineers, architects, business leaders, leg- 
islators, planners, and other decision-makers in 
society come to understand how environmental 
principles and concepts affect their work in hous- 
ing, water treatment, transportation, urban devel- 
opment, automobile manufacturing, and other 
spheres (see Chapter 10). 



STRAND 4: PUBLIC PARTICIPATION 

The growing democratization around the world 
clearly shows the growing desire of people to par- 
ticipate in decisions that affect them. In Eastern 
Europe, the former Soviet Union, Latin America, 
Asia, and Africa the news of the past two decades 
has been of increased control of people over their 
governments. 

Participation by local residents and stakeholders 
changes policy. It also makes policy more likely to 
be effective. The need for public participation is a 
basic tenet of GreenCOM’s strategies. And com- 
munication and education techniques can enhance 
the effectiveness of people or groups seeking to 
participate. 
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The complexity and specificity of environmental 
issues also makes participatory techniques impor- 
tant tools. Today it is less likely that outside 
experts will have the answer. 

With a growing community wariness of consul- 
tants, governments, and authority in general, it is 
paramount that residents design their own commu- 
nication strategy and messages. Their participation 
not only improves the program and adds credibility, 
but also strengthens their skills to do similar work 
in the future (see Chapter 3). Participatory materi- 
als development workshops and participatory 
research efforts are but a few of the new tools that 
ensure greater participation by stakeholders in envi- 
ronmental communication activities. The result can 
be improved quality in a considerably shorter time 
than would be needed by experts to familiarize 
themselves with issues, actors, and behaviors. 

Participation in communication activities is not 
just a matter of including local stakeholders in the 
design of a project, but also partnering with them 
in the collection of formative research data (see 
Chapter 6), decision making, and program imple- 
mentation. The degree to which participation 
increases local capacity to initiate and manage sim- 
ilar programs at a later time may be the true mea- 
sure of success (see Chapter 13). 

These new approaches are also changing the 
nature of the communication tools themselves. 
With greater authority for managing programs 
devolving to decentralized agencies and community 
groups, larger numbers of people are being trained 
to use new communication techniques effectively. 
Their techniques include: community resource cen- 
ters, community radio, and community websites. 
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Thinking about Behavior 
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One woman sorts household waste for recycling; 
the other throws it into a garbage container bound 
for the landfill. Why? 

Do non-recyclers need more information in 
order to recycle? Do they need a monetary incen- 
tive? Or do they simply not understand the link 
between trash and groundwater quality? Are re- 
cyclers motivated by the wisdom from frugal grand- 
parents, or peer pressure from their neighbors? 

If you are in charge of a recycling program, you 
will think long and hard about these two behav- 
iors. This chapter is meant to guide thinking about 
recycling — or any other activity to improve the 
environment — toward an effective and efficient 
program. 

For years, communicators have tried to identify 
the factors that determine behavior (determinants 
of behavior) to explain why people behave differ- 
ently. A variety of theories have been proposed, but 
no one model explains all human behavior. 

Why does one woman recycle when the other 
doesn’t? Perhaps one woman perceives the “cost” 
of recycling (in time, convenience, or space) to be 
inconsequential, while the other finds it over- 
whelming. Or perhaps the recycler gets support for 
her efforts from people she values — family, neigh- 
bors, or community leaders — while the non- 
recycler does not. Maybe the recycler is willing to 
take the time, effort, and space to do something she 
believes to be right, but the non-recycler does not 
have that discipline. These three broad cate- 
gories — external barriers, social personal norms, 
and personal values — form the basis for consider- 
ing a variety of determinants of behavior. 

Since in the real world these categories overlap 
and interact in patterns that vary from person to 
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person, issue to issue, and place to place, it is not 
practical to defend one “best” theoretical model 
for developing behavior-change programs. In this 
chapter a variety of theories that explain different 
facets of behavior will provide us with a “mosaic 
model” to use in designing EE&C programs. 

The design of any activity should include the 
basic steps outlined in Chapters 6-9, beginning 
with the needs assessment and formative research 
phases. But to ask the right questions and to then 
build a program that will address the most impor- 
tant determinants of behavior, start with this sim- 
ple question: “Why do you do that?” 



FOCUSING ON BEHAVIORS 

Successful EE&C focuses on behaviors for several 
reasons: 

1. The behaviors of individuals have environ- 
mental repercussions. 

To change the state of our environment, we 
must learn how to encourage individual behaviors 
that are environmentally sound and alter those that 
are damaging to the environment. 

2. Awareness that an environmental problem 
exists does not necessarily lead to behavior to 
fix the problem — as we saw with our two 
women above . 

Often, EE&C interventions focus only on devel- 
oping awareness about environmental problems. 
But awareness is only a first step. Awareness that 
forests are diminishing does not get enough forest 
users to adopt appropriate silviculture practices or 
to reduce the consumption of firewood. Awareness 
that sea turtles are diminishing does not convince 
enough people to harvest fewer sea-turtle eggs. 
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Many factors other than awareness influence 
behavior, and those factors must be understood. 
An analysis of the behaviors that individuals cur- 
rently perform, both beneficial and detrimental to 
the environment, is the starting point to under- 
standing which programs should be supported and 
which changed. 

3. Adopting this behavioral approach makes 
EE&C activities more focused and targeted , 
and ultimately more effective . 

Resource users know best how rapidly their 
resources are diminishing. But they may not have 
the ability to correct the problem — they may need 
alternative specific behaviors, training in the skills 
to perform these behaviors, and then the opportu- 
nities to use them. Identifying the effective alterna- 
tive behaviors will help identify the skills and train- 
ing they need. For example, an Andean program 
attempting to stabilize agriculture and prevent 
encroachment into forest areas suggested that 
farmers limit burning when preparing the ground 
for cultivation. Farmers knew that biodiversity was 
affected by clearing more land and understood the 
importance of burning only the land they intended 
to plant. But they needed the skills to burn small 
patches of land in a controlled manner; skills such 
as opening fire breaks and burning into the wind. 
Training in these skills then supports environmen- 
tally friendly behaviors. 

4. EE&C techniques work well in involving 
multiple stakeholders — organizations, agen- 
cies or individuals. 

For example, urban waste collection involves 
several stakeholders: waste generators, waste han- 
dlers, waste disposers, neighborhood associations, 
government technicians, elected local and central 
government officials, and residents. The solution to 
waste-collection problems needs to involve all 
these actors. Residents, for example, need to recy- 
cle, to reduce the amount of waste transported 
from the neighborhoods to the landfill. Neighbor- 
hood associations need to promote recycling and 
help households transport their waste to a central 
collection point. This may require hiring waste col- 
lectors and charging for services provided to house- 
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holds. Drivers of municipal garbage trucks need to 
keep good records for their vehicles in order to pre- 
vent vehicle breakdown and avoid service disrup- 
tion. Elected municipal officials need to obtain 
funds to increase staff assigned to waste collection. 
Identifying behaviors of each stakeholder helps to 
define action plans and distribute responsibilities 
accordingly. 



WHAT IS A BEHAVIOR? 

Behavior is what people do. People perform a host 
of environmentally appropriate and inappropriate 
behaviors everyday. 

GreenCOM defines behavior as a single, observ- 
able action performed by an individual. Although 
the behavior may be performed by habit, it could 
also be the outcome of a conscious decision. 
Behaviors are distinguished from practices , which 
are a series of related behaviors. For example, recy- 
cling solid waste is an environmental practice that 
can be broken down into many, separate, observ- 
able, and measurable behaviors: 

♦ Separating glass, cans, paper and organic 
material into different containers 

♦ Cleaning, tying or preparing recyclables for 
pick-up 

♦ Storing recyclables in appropriate containers 
prior to pick-up 

♦ Putting recyclables on the curb on appropri- 
ate days for pick-up 

Correct agro-chemical use is another environ- 
mental practice , made of separate, observable, 
measurable behaviors . Behaviors associated with 
the use of Pesticide X may include: 

♦ Storing Pesticide X out of the reach of chil- 
dren and animals 

♦ Using the correct amount of water to mix the 
pesticide 

♦ Wearing shoes that cover the foot while mix- 
ing pesticide 

♦ Wearing shoes that cover the foot while 
applying pesticide 

♦ Applying Pesticide X only when there is no 
wind 
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When defining a behavior, Ajzen and Fishbein 
(1980) have suggested that behaviors have four dis- 
tinct elements: action, target, context and time. 

The action element is the easiest to understand 
because actions are associated with verbs. In the 
previous list concerning pesticides, the actions were 
store , use , wear ; and apply. In another example 
regarding a project to restrict beach use in a pro- 
tected area during turtle nesting season, patrolling 
the beach in a wildlife refuge to prevent poaching 
is different from reporting violators of beach 
boundaries. Both behaviors relate to protected area 
management, but they are different behaviors. 

The target element of behavior refers to the per- 
son or group affected by the action. Continuing 
with the beach protected area example: reporting 
cousins, grandfathers, or daughters is different 
from reporting unrelated violators. When the tar- 
get changes, so does the behavior. 

With respect to context , reporting violators of 
beach boundaries to the police is different from 
reporting them to a village oversight committee. 
Context refers to how the action is done. 

The time element of behavior implies that 
patrolling the beach during the night or on week- 
ends is a different behavior from patrolling the 
beach during the day or workdays. 

These four elements of behavior may be helpful in 
specifying the behaviors that should be targeted in 
an education or communication project. For exam- 
ple, turtle-egg poachers may engage in a number of 
poaching behaviors that are relatively different from 
each other and may require vastly different messages 
or techniques to alter. Consider the following: 

♦ Poachers extract eggs from a beach in a pro- 
tected area 

♦ Poachers extract eggs from an unprotected 
beach 

♦ Poachers extract eggs from sections of a beach 
where eggs are likely to be eaten by natural 
predators 

♦ Poachers extract eggs from a beach likely to 
be eroded away 

♦ Poachers extract eggs from a beach regularly 
trampled by cattle 
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♦ Poachers take eggs laid during an arrivada* 

Each one of these behaviors may have different 
environmental impacts, different rationales, and 
different predictors. 

Defining specific behaviors is the crucial first 
step for planning an education or communication 
program. Without specific behaviors, a message 
campaign on conserving fuelwood would easily 
become mired in confusion and excuses for both 
the message recipient and the campaign planner. 
“Who should conserve fuelwood?” someone might 
think. “Certainly Pm not the problem, since I only 
boil water in the morning.” “Should the campaign 
focus on the type of stove?” a planner will wonder. 
“Why doesn’t information about tree growth rates 
translate into fuel conservation?” foresters will 
ask. A specific behavior helps focus the activity on 
the audience and the context for the behavior. 

On the other hand, environmental issues are 
associated with so many specific behaviors that it 
may be helpful to group them into categories and 
seek common or underlying behaviors that could 
form the focus of an educational or communica- 
tion program. 



ENVIRONMENTALLY FRIENDLY AND 
UNFRIENDLY BEHAVIORS 

Education and communication programs may 
develop different strategies for helping people 
begin or strengthen environmentally friendly 
behaviors, or stop environmentally unfriendly 
behaviors. Each strategy may require a different set 
of motivators, depending upon the context. The 
examples of recycling behaviors discussed earlier 
are illustrations of environmentally friendly behav- 
iors, while egg poaching is an environmentally 
unfriendly behavior. 

Pollution, illegal logging, illegal fishing, and 
destructive farming methods are only a few of the 
common problems confronted by environmentalists 



*“Arrivada” is a term used in Central America for massive 
arrivals of nesting sea turtles to select beaches. These events 
occur from July to January. Olive ridley sea turtles are one of 
the few species that nest in this manner. 
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and environmental educators. Unfortunately, these 
unfriendly behaviors often have short-term eco- 
nomic and political payoffs that encourage people 
to continue. Indeed, people don’t do things without 
a reason. Additional measures may be necessary to 
stop or change them, such as legislation and 
enforcement. Most evidence shows that enforce- 
ment is much easier if accompanied by an appro- 
priate education campaign to explain the need for 
the new legislation. 

A thorough needs assessment can determine 
whether EE&C strategies should focus on environ- 
mentally unfriendly behaviors, and can suggest 
strategies to support the transition from damaging 
to friendly behaviors. Usually a satisfactory alterna- 
tive must be offered to provide the target audience 
with the food or finances they obtain. Offers of 
opportunities to experiment with new techniques 
for growing food or preventing pollution may gen- 
erate an outpouring of creative problem solving. 

CRITERIA FOR SELECTING FEASIBLE 
BEHAVIORS 

EE&C programs can seek to address an enormous 
number of specific behaviors. Not only could this 
be time-consuming and inefficient, but also some 
behaviors may be better suited to intervention than 
others. GreenCOM has developed a set of criteria 
to help select and prioritize “feasible” behaviors to 
include in EE&C interventions. This scale has been 
adapted from the health field (Graeff, Elder and 
Booth, 1993; Green, Kreuter, Deeds and Partridge, 
1980) and is supplemented by the work of Ray 
DeYoung in the field of conservation behavior 
(1993). More guidelines for defining these target 
behaviors can be found in Chapter 7. 

Potential for Impact on the Problem 

Prior to launching an EE&C intervention, ask 
yourself whether the behaviors to be promoted 
make sense technically. For example, for farmers to 
make a living in arid areas, appropriate irrigation 
practices are crucial. Although night irrigation is 



often suggested as a solution, studies from some 
desert countries show that irrigating at night may 
not save as much water as other, more feasible 
options. So, selecting the behaviors that make tech- 
nical sense is important. It is difficult to rebuild 
credibility if the previous campaign was technically 
incorrect. 

Sometimes, a group of technicians may not 
agree on the “best” behavior or environmental 
solution. In these cases, you need to field test solu- 
tions in relevant and appropriate settings. Water 
conservation techniques in the United States may 
not conserve water in Jordan, because water pres- 
sure may be reduced, or other elements in the sys- 
tem are different. Evidence from field trials is 
essential to decide on appropriate behaviors. 

Exploring solutions from the technical perspec- 
tive also implies that every relevant arena should be 
considered. Most environmental issues are con- 
nected to other problems; so one particular solu- 
tion may create more problems. Before choosing a 
behavior, determine if that behavior might have 
negative consequences in other areas. For example, 
in El Salvador a behavior that environmentalists 
considered appropriate was “heating the family’s 
food only once a day.” This practice would limit 
the amount of firewood consumed and reduce 
deforestation. However, reheating children’s food 
immediately before consumption is necessary to 
reduce the contamination that causes infant diar- 
rhea. Although once-a-day-cooking would have a 
positive impact on deforestation, this behavior 
could have a devastating effect on infant health. 

Immediate and Obvious Consequences for 
Behaviors 

Behaviors that have immediate positive conse- 
quences or bring tangible benefits are likely to be 
adopted more easily than those that generate dis- 
tant benefits. For example, families who conserve 
water may perceive the immediate consequence of 
a lower water bill. It would be more difficult for 
families with their own well to perceive the effects 
of water conservation at the end of the month. By 
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the same token, supporting fish hatcheries that 
stock fish for sportfishing is an easier behavior for 
fishermen than supporting legislation that 
improves fish habitat. 

Similarly, while environmentally unfriendly 
behaviors may be stopped if appropriate sanctions 
are defined, made public, and enforced; it may be 
easier and more effective to substitute an environ- 
mentally friendly behavior than to completely 
eradicate an unfriendly one. 

People like to get quick feedback from their 
behavior. Programs that seek changes for 
long-term, far-away, tenuous benefits (e.g., reduc- 
ing automobile use to prevent global climate 
change) are less successful than programs that pro- 
vide economic or health benefits within a year. 
Consider choosing behaviors that offer feedback 
mechanisms, or designing proxies for feedback that 
will encourage a similar behavior (e.g., car exhaust 
testing to curb air pollution). 

Compatibility With Cultural Norms or 
Current Practices 

Behaviors proposed also need to make socio-cul- 
tural sense. For example, in many cultures, high 
consumption of electricity and water is an accept- 
able social norm, especially among the middle and 
upper classes. People feel that they have worked 
hard to obtained their income and deserve to con- 
sume all the resources they can afford. They may 
construe conserving electricity and water as incom- 
patible with their socio-cultural norms. 

Cost: Time, Money, and Effort 

Avoid behaviors that are costly for target audi- 
ences. Cost may be measured in terms of time, 
money, and effort. 

Recycling, for example, could have a high cost 
in terms of time — sorting, storing, bagging and dis- 
posing of waste. In this case, other ways for reduc- 
ing the time demands need to be identified. 

The behaviors chosen also need to make finan- 
cial sense. For example, residents may refuse to 



recycle waste if the municipal program requires 
them to forego the income they would have 
received by selling materials to scavengers. Conse- 
quently, organizing a recycling program with scav- 
engers (an existing recycling program of sorts) may 
be more acceptable than organizing one with 
municipal waste collectors. Either way, recycling 
happens, but the scavenger approach is more 
attractive to the public and therefore gets more 
cooperation. 

Complexity: Keep it Simple 

Proposed behaviors need to be simple. Participants 
may need to break them into elements or steps to 
learn or practice the skills one at a time. For exam- 
ple, many of the behaviors required for sustainable 
agriculture, such as contour farming, live fences, 
composting, and crop rotation, are much more 
complex than those performed with slash-and- 
burn agriculture. Adopting these new practices will 
require a significant commitment by traditional 
farmers. 

Generality: One Thing Leads to Another 

Often, one behavior change will lead to another. It 
may be easy for people to generalize from conserv- 
ing water in the household garden to conserving 
bath water. However, it is not generally accepted 
that people generalize from one issue to another 
(successfully conserving energy doesn’t lead to 
reducing waste). Whether one behavior leads to 
another depends on which behaviors are chosen, 
and how behavior change information is presented. 

Durability 

Some behaviors “stick” better than others. If an 
education or communication campaign succeeds in 
changing a certain behavior, one would hope that 
it is durable to the extent that, even after the pro- 
gram is over, people will continue to perform the 
behavior. Clearly, durability is also a function of 
changes in the community, the environment, the 
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communication message, the feedback system, and 
in a variety of other dimensions. Encouraging these 
supportive changes is the mark of a successful, 
durable, program. 

Individual Versus Group Behaviors 

Individuals can perform some environmental 
behaviors in the privacy of their homes, such as 
installing faucet flow restrictors to conserve water, 
or insulating their home to conserve energy. A pro- 
gram to introduce and support these behaviors 
would be aimed at homeowners; and appropriate 
feedback mechanisms could be directed at them. 

Other environmental conditions require that a 
group of people perform a behavior in order to see 
real change, such as clean-up of a waterway, con- 
sumer boycotts, or an awareness parade. A program 
to stimulate group behavior would be designed dif- 
ferently from one aimed at individual behavior, with 
appropriate feedback to reflect the group effect. 

INVOLVEMENT OF STAKEHOLDERS 
IN THE SELECTION OF TARGET 
BEHAVIORS 

Because behaviors targeted through an EE&C 
intervention should be not only technically sound 
but also socially, culturally and economically 
viable, the stakeholders — the beneficiaries of those 
interventions — need to be involved in selecting 
those behaviors. They can be asked about the 
extent to which technically appropriate behaviors 
can be adopted. They can also be observed and 



then asked to explain why they perform some 
behaviors and not others. Or, they can help decide 
in group discussion with other stakeholders (e.g., 
technicians), which behaviors are appropriate for 
an EE&C program to target. 

CONTRASTING BETWEEN 
PERFORMERS AND NONPERFORMERS 

This is where we started, with two women, one a 
recycler, the other not a recycler. Barriers and 
enabling factors influence the adoption of behav- 
iors. These determinants may be either external or 
internal to the individuals, and are easier to identify 
when comparing information from individuals per- 
forming the targeted behaviors to those who do not. 

Individuals performing these behaviors may be 
at different stages along a behavior performance 
continuum. Prochaska and DiClemente (1983) 
have suggested that there may be five such stages: 
Pre-contemplation, contemplation, action, mainte- 
nance, and advocacy (see Table 2.1). 

Individuals at any stage may be motivated to 
move to the next stage by a message unique to that 
stage. Thus, a message to insure maintenance 
behavior will be different from a message designed 
to promote contemplation. Rather than appealing 
to the experimental nature of trying something 
new, maintenance messages should strengthen 
existing positive consequences by eliminating or 
changing negative consequences or by reminding 
individuals of important information that rein- 
forces their behavior (Graeff, Elder, and Booth, 
1993). 




Fable 2. 1 Stages of Behavior Performance 
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Name of the Stage 


Description 1 , 


Pre-contemplation 


Not considering or not knowing about an environmentally friendly behavior, or actually engag- 
ing in an environmentally unfriendly behavior such as dynamite fishing. 


Contemplation 


Beginning to think about adopting to changing to an environmentally friendly behavior. | 


Action 


Trying out an environmentally friendly behavior. 


Maintenance 


Making the adopted environmentally friendly behavior a customary practice. 


Advocacy 


Multiplying the behavior by encouraging others to do the same. 1 
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What real barriers stand in the way of people adopting this new behavior i These are 
external determinants. 



Not only do individuals move along a contin- 
uum of awareness and willingness to perform a 
behavior, but so do populations (Muth and 
Hendee, 1980). As more people shift from contem- 
plation to action, for example, it becomes easier for 
others to move because the social norm changes 
toward accepting the behavior. 

MAKING IT POSSIBLE BY MAKING 
IT EASY: REDUCING BARRIERS 

When social marketers take on a communication 
challenge, they often first consider the context of 
the behavior. What real barriers stand* in' the way of 
people adopting this new behavior? (First and fore- 
most, the behavior must be possible.) These are 
external determinants — factors that affect perfor- 
mance of the behavior that are external to the indi- 
vidual. If recycling is not available in the munici- 
pality, it does little good to promote recycling 
behaviors. In comparing recyclers to others, some 
external determinants might be more obvious: Do 
recyclers live closer to the recycling center? Do they 
have a higher income, fewer children, or a flexible 
schedule that allows them to run errands when the 
center is open? Thus, all the elements that come into 
play when the behavior is performed are potential 
opportunities for the social marketer to alter. 

A message could emphasize that the recycling 
center now stays open longer, or that new contain- 
ers make storage of sorted recyclables easier. If time 
and convenience are the major barriers to recy- 
cling, the communicator might advocate a message 
that changes the perception of these determinants, 
such as, “it’s not so hard; kids do it.” 

Clearly, the initial research to understand the 
audience and their context would need to cover 
questions that reveal their perception of barriers, 
the reality of barriers, and the incentives that moti- 
vate people (Kotler and Roberto, 1989). 

Knowledge and Information 

A common myth is that people don’t behave 
appropriately because they don’t know better, and 



therefore information is the cure for changing 
behavior. If you give people the facts that excess 
garbage can pollute groundwater, that rapid defor- 
estation increases soil erosion, or that fishing with 
dynamite destroys coral reefs, they will correct 
their environmentally destructive behaviors. Cling- 
ing to this myth actually limits our efforts to 
change: behaviors- or provide the skills needed to 
perform the appropriate behavior. Providing infor- 
matiommust-be just part of a larger strategy. 

Obviously, information is necessary, though not 
sufficient. A study in Ann Arbor, Michigan com- 
paring recyclers to non-recyclers revealed that both 
groups were equally knowledgeable about the sta- 
tus of the local landfill, both cared about their 
garbage and their future quality of life, yet the 
non-recyclers were stumped by the procedural 
details of the recycling process (De Young, 
1988-1989). They weren’t sure how to package 
their newspapers or whether to take the labels off 
the tin cans. Information was the key to converting 
them to recycling behavior, but it was only the pro- 
cedural information, spelling out the skills involved 
each step of the way. Some people define this type 
of knowledge as building the skills required to per- 
form the behavior. 

Similarly, a complicated recycling pickup sched- 
ule in the Municipality of Quito, Ecuador was 
found to affect compliance. A different type of 
waste was collected every day: organic kitchen 
waste on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays; recy- 
clable paper, cans, and glass were collected on 
Tuesdays; and bathroom waste was collected on 
Thursdays. Neighborhood residents who could not 
articulate the schedule could not follow it, either. 
Some residents found the rules for recycling plastic 
so difficult that they did not recycle plastic at all. 

Knowledge of the consequences of action or 
inaction is another type of information that could 
be a separate determinant and is often closely 
aligned with attitudes about the future. 

Information can be conveyed in the form of 
prompts, reminding people to turn off the lights as 
they leave a room or to fill their gas tank after sun- 
set on high-ozone days (Stern and Oskamp, 1987). 
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Humans are social organisms. We live in communities. We identify with groups. And we 
care about what other people think. 



Prompts tend to be helpful only if well worded and 
well placed. Their reliability declines as they lose 
novelty and the new behavior tends to revert to the 
old behavior once the prompt is removed 
(DeYoung, 1993). 



new behaviors. Self-efficacy may generalize to 
other situations, particularly those that are most 
similar to the one where self-efficacy was enhanced 
(Bandura, 1986). 




Confidence and Perceptions of 
Self Competency 

Bandura (1977) defines perceived self-efficacy as 
the judgements that one may have about one's 
capabilities “to organize and execute courses of 
action required to attain designated types of per- 
formances.” He is simply talking about people's 
confidence to act. He adds that people who per- 
ceive themselves as highly efficacious will act, think 
and feel differently from those who do not. 
According to this theory, perceptions of self- 
efficacy to successfully execute a desired behavior, 
as well as the positive and negative outcome 
expectancies of that behavior, are the key determi- 
nants of behavior and, consequently, the keys to 
behavior change. 

Mastery of a skill by observation will lead to a 
perception of self-efficacy. A person seeing similar 
people successfully perform a given behavior may 
believe that he or she can also do that, thus enhanc- 
ing a perception of self-efficacy. Verbal persuasion 
can be used to make people believe that they pos- 
sess capabilities that will allow them to achieve cer- 
tain objectives. 

Mastery of a skill by practice is the most influ- 
ential source of self-efficacy information. So, 
opportunities that permit skill enhancement 
through guided practice and corrective feedback 
are the mark of effective behavior-change pro- 
grams. Depending on the behaviors targeted by an 
EE&C intervention, the promotion of environmen- 
tally friendly behaviors may require the develop- 
ment and/or the enhancement of appropriate skills. 
Farmers may not use agro-chemicals appropriately 
because they lack appropriate skills to do so. Mas- 
tery of skills associated with appropriate agro- 
chemical use will lead to perceptions of self- 
efficacy, which in turn will help farmers perform 
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Perceptions About Outcomes 

According to Ajzen and Fishbein's Theory of Rea- 
soned Action (1980), an important determinant of 
behavior is attitudes , and attitudes are a function 
of a person's salient beliefs about the consequences 
of a behavior and the person's evaluation of those 
consequences. Salient beliefs are top-of-the-mind 
beliefs about those consequences. The more one 
believes that performing the behavior will lead to 
positive consequences the more favorable the per- 
son's attitude. Conversely, the more a person 
believes that performing a behavior will lead to 
negative consequences (or prevent positive conse- 
quences), the more negative the attitude. Individu- 
als will perform behaviors about which they have 
positive attitudes and avoid those about which they 
have negative attitudes. 

Examples of positive consequences of a behav- 
ior include: obtaining fuel wood for cooking meals 
for the family, obtaining medicinal plants from a 
forest to cure a family member who is ill, partici- 
pating in a recycling program to set a good exam- 
ple for the children. Examples of negative conse- 
quences of a behavior include: having to pay a fine 
for disposing of garbage in an illegal dumpsite or 
having to face social criticism from important oth- 
ers because of reporting relatives whom have vio- 
lated a fish sanctuary. 

Social Pressures 

Humans are social organisms. We live in commu- 
nities. We identify with groups. And we care about 
what other people think. In some important ways, 
each of us wants to belong to a group. In some 
other important ways, each of us may be willing, at 
certain times in our lives, to step away from the 
group and do something different. The tension 
between fitting in and being unique is hard to pre- 
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diet and will vary from individual to individual. 
Nevertheless, this continuum represents an impor- 
tant set of determinants of behavior. 

Since humans care about what others think, 
EE&C programs can be designed to use the power 
of social pressure to help change behaviors. The act 
of making a commitment, such as signing a pledge, 
has been shown to be an effective strategy to call 
upon this type of human response to the percep- 
tions of others. Participants are quite likely to 
make their word good and continue the changed 
behavior (Katzev, 1986; Stern and Aronson, 1984). 

Education and communication programs can 
use social norms to their advantage. When a mayor 
offers to personally congratulate the apartment 
dwellers that achieved the greatest reduction in 
their energy usage, residents take pride and other 
citizens take notice. When movie stars promote 
certain eating habits, their fans might join them 
(Monroe and DeYoung, 1994). 

SUMMARY 

Human behavior is a key element that both con- 
tributes to, and helps resolve, environmental prob- 
lems. Building a behavioral element into EE&C 
programs requires that programmers work closely 
with the people involved to choose the appropriate 
behaviors on which to focus. 

A variety of determinants help create and sup- 
port behavior, so a vast collection of motivators 
and messages may be available to inform and 
change behavior. Experience in both health and 
conservation behaviors indicates that simple, indi- 
vidual behaviors (turn off lights, recycle newspa- 
pers) that result in direct and immediate conse- 
quences (reduced electricity bills, reduced garbage 
costs) are the easiest to change. Complex, group- 
based, long-term behaviors are harder to change. 
Yet our environmental problems require that we 
continue to teach and support environmentally 



appropriate behaviors that may not have immedi- 
ate rewards. The degree to which EE&C programs 
can use the whole range of motivators and gener- 
ate their own feedback systems will be a key to suc- 
cess in changing behavior. 

In this way, we can reinforce the woman who 
recycles, and understand how to motivate the other 
woman to become a recycler too. 
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Chapter 3 

Participation 



Mona Grieser 



The past ten years have seen a sea change in phi- 
losophy regarding international development pro- 
jects in general, and education and communication 
projects in particular. 

The new approach, inspired in part by recent 
behavioral research, prominently features the word 
“participatory.” Whether called “participatory 
development,” “participatory learning approach,” 
“participatory monitoring and evaluation,” or 
“participatory rural appraisal,” the new methods 
proceed from the premise that people have a right 
to be part of decisions that affect their lives. The 
methods are guided by the observation that local 
stakeholders know better than anyone else what 
their problems are and what solutions might work. 
Behavioral research also shows that when people 
commit to a course of action that is their idea, the 
results are more likely to succeed and continue 
than when ideas are imposed from the outside, or 
delivered within a top-down structure. 

A participatory project aims to involve as many 
local stakeholders as possible in the process of for- 
mulating, designing, implementing and evaluating 
programs in the hope of making development self- 
directing, fair, and self-sustaining. In addition, par- 
ticipation aims to erase the feelings of inferiority 
that stakeholders from developing countries have 
often experienced in relation to their counterparts 
in developed countries. 

In the process, the development worker sheds 
his or her status of “expert” and becomes instead a 
listener and facilitator dedicated to helping stake- 
holders solve their own problems. “Who’s partici- 
pating in whose project?” the participatory facili- 
tator may ask. And she answers: “The outsider is 
actually participating in the clients’ project.” Sim- 




ple as the wording may seem, it represents a radi- 
cal change of perspective. 

Participatory development assumes that a 
diverse group of stakeholders brings sufficient wis- 
dom — technical, social, and political — to produce 
a sound project. Further, it assumes that a given 
solution, if not technically superior to an expert’s 
solution — will benefit from the commitment of the 
community and will actually be enacted. 

The process of participation can benefit projects 
in health and infrastructure as well as environmen- 
tal education. GreenCOM’s experiences are each 
unique, but the lessons learned could be applied by 
communication and development professionals 
operating anywhere. 

WHAT IS PARTICIPATION IN AN EE&C 
PROJECT? 

Examples from the GreenCOM experience demon- 
strate the variety of participation in environmental 
education and communication projects. Each pro- 
ject brings together key actors and representatives 
of key publics to research, design, implement, 
and/or evaluate an intervention. Each uncovers 
important facts, assumptions, and trends through 
working with diverse groups of people in an atmo- 
sphere of respect and discovery — and comes up 
with solutions that no outside “expert” would 
likely have found. 

♦ In Jordan, a participatory GreenCOM work- 
shop brought together representatives of stake- 
holders in a school system to develop an envi- 
ronmental education curriculum for school 
clubs. Teachers, students, administrators, 
NGO environmental education staff, scientists, 
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Participatory development assumes that a diverse group of stakeholders brings 
sufficient wisdom— technical, social, and political— to produce a sound project 



donor representatives, curriculum develop- 
ment professionals, gender specialists and 
communication professionals all met for two 
weeks to design a water awareness curricu- 
lum. GreenCOM helped NGO staff with the 
preliminary formative research and later 
trained them to analyze it, but the NGO per- 
formed the actual research and analysis (see 
Chapter 15). 

♦ GreenCOM/Egypt addressed the problem 
that villagers were having with decreased 
waterflow in irrigation canals. The project 
used video cameras to help people tell their 
story to government decision-makers. These 
functionaries are often so far removed from 
the field and so buffered from local reality by 
the reports of their own (often biased) field 
staff that they are unaware of the real prob- 
lems and issues affecting the final client, the 
farmer. The video camera allowed the farmer, 
and most importantly, the women of the com- 
munity, to speak “directly” to the Minister 
and his staff. The video was used to effect 
institutional change in the irrigation Ministry 
and make it more client-centered. 

♦ GreenCOM/Nepal sponsored a participatory 
video workshop in which members of com- 
munity forest user groups (CFUGs) prepared 
a community video letter to present their con- 
cerns on forest issues to top-level government 
officials. After the viewing, the government 
officials provided feedback to the community 
members, addressing some of their concerns. 
The gender-balanced group represented castes 
and ethnic groups who rarely speak together. 
Using some of the tools outlined below — plus 
story telling and informal walks in the forest 
to significant places — the group developed 
enough trust and openness to come up with 
their own messages. After some video train- 
ing, they articulated these with clarity and 
forcefulness (see Chapter 12). 

♦ In Fez, Morocco, GreenCOM worked with 
the municipality of Zouagha to re-engineer 
the system for collecting solid waste. Green- 
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COM brought to the same room all possible 
stakeholders, including such disparate players 
as the mayor, neighborhood residents, the 
local member of Parliament, municipal staff 
including truck drivers, sanitation engineers, 
health professionals, representatives of com- 
munity groups, solid waste experts, the direc- 
tors of the solid waste program, the person 
responsible for hiring personnel for the 
municipality, staff of the maintenance depot 
of the trucks, and GreenCOM technical 
personnel. 

During the two-week activity, the group 
researched the solid waste system as well as the 
social structure of the community, analyzed that 
knowledge and came up with solutions that, while 
perhaps not technically ideal, represented the 
greatest consensus possible. Because of the evident 
transparency of the activity, everyone concerned 
felt that a milestone in cooperation and under- 
standing had been achieved. 

These four examples of GreenCOM activities 
have much in common. They exemplify the philos- 
ophy of participatory development clearly — a phi- 
losophy in keeping with the democratic spirit of the 
age. The activities also build local capacity so that 
agencies as well as individuals are better able to 
take charge of their future. 



PARTICIPATORY APPROACHES 

Generally participation begins with courtesy calls 
to local leaders and discussions leading to a con- 
sensus that there are problems of concern to the 
community, and that examining their causes could 
be beneficial to all. 

The next step depends on the degree to which one 
is committed to participation. Pioneers of the partic- 
ipatory approach insist that the development profes- 
sional step into the shoes of the villager or whoever 
is experiencing the problem. If this means that a day 
or a week is spent fetching wood, carrying water, 
building a local house, repairing a local road — then 
that is precisely what the development professional 
r^is| do. This exercise shows the villager that the 
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Women interviewers solicited women’s views, and when they were presented, it was 
clear to all that women’s knowledge filled in many gaps in the record. 



“expert” is imperfect, and that the villager, too, has 
expertise that he can teach to the technical specialist. 
This helps the two meet as equals. 

Living the village life also shows the technical 
specialist just how difficult that life is, and that 
suggestions for improvement need to be tempered 
with humility. GreenCOM has used exercises in 
workshops that simulate this activity and show all 
the concerned parties that each person’s knowledge 
and opinion is valuable. 

LEVELING THE FIELD 

Participatory exercises are relatively simple but 
require patience and skilled facilitation. In the Fez 
case, GreenCOM used team-building exercises and 
ice-breakers to raise the comfort level of partici- 
pants, ensure everyone’s participation, and guide 
participants to recognize the validity of the points 
of view of others in the room, despite differences in 
role and social status. For instance, while the room 
was originally set up with the government officials 
seated on a raised dais, the facilitators brought 
everyone down to one level, literally, and rein- 
forced cross-role communication by dividing peo- 
ple into discussion groups randomly. 

To prohibit prominent participants from domi- 
nating the discussion, ground rules included not 
allowing anyone to speak a second time until 
everyone had spoken once. 

While the men at the meeting forbade the pres- 
ence of neighborhood women, workshop organiz- 
ers saw to it that women’s voices were included. 
Women interviewers solicited women’s views, and 
when they were presented, it was clear to all that 
women’s knowledge filled in many gaps in the 
record. The information from women was thus 
used as an object lesson showing the improved per- 
formance that results from inclusion. 

Many participatory techniques emphasize visual 
methods for drawing people out and promoting 
discussion. Rather than individual sources of infor- 
mation, such as surveys, they focus on group activ- 
ities that generate shared visual representations 
such as maps of forest boundaries; charts ranking 
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social and economic status within a community; 
maps of irrigation, time-lines of land-use, and so 
forth. The tools do not depend on literacy. Each 
tool looks at information in a different way. Use of 
multiple tools provides a way to cross check data. 

PARTICIPATORY ENVIRONMENTAL 
RESEARCH METHODS 

In addition to facilitated discussions, many tools 
exist to help groups obtain information, analyze it, 
and make decisions. The following examples will 
pertain to a sub-objective of improving or building 
irrigation canals to increase agricultural output. 

Mapping 

By walking through the territory and performing a 
group map-making exercise, participants can con- 
tribute and gather a great deal of information 
about possibilities, trade-offs, and concerns. Maps 
show the relationships between various systems, 
natural and man-made and illustrate potential 
problems and alternative solutions. Mapping is 
often the first participatory exercise in a project. In 
this non-confrontational and collective experience, 
women and other marginalized members of society 
may feel freer to express preferences and ideas. 

A map for discussion of irrigation might include: 

♦ Natural resources (rivers, forests, streams, 
meadows, mountains) 

♦ Existing infrastructure (roads, railways, elec- 
trical lines, sewage, water pipes, garbage sites) 

♦ Existing system of canals noting which 
require repair, upgrading or maintenance 

♦ Water sources from which irrigation canals 
would be filled 

♦ Location of new canals 

♦ Locations of human habitations (houses, 
towns or villages) 

♦ Location of solid waste disposal sites (tradi- 
tional or formal) 

♦ Location of fallow land and land not cur- 
rently under agriculture that might be used 
for expansion 
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♦ Traditional (ancient) water catchment basins 
and canals 

♦ Where aquifers flow below ground and where 
water is surface water 

♦ Cattle/sheep pasture land 

♦ Where women obtain domestic water. 

The following comments on mapping come 
from the final report of the Nepal video letter 
project: 

The production of the map was definitely a col- 
lective endeavor: boundaries and river markers 
were discussed, erased and drawn again ; each 
member brought an object to mark his/her house; 
groups went off to collect red mud for drawing. 
When the map was complete, the specialized rep- 
resentation triggered in nearly every participants 
mind a different issue as they could situate their 
own homes and daily concerns within a larger... 
context. Many commented that they were amazed 
by how many issues they were able to pin down 
all at once by making and then consulting... the 
map. They also found this exercise to be more fun 
than simply talking or walking, and their interac- 
tions with one another become more direct . * 

Transect Maps 

The transect shows the topography of the land in 
relation to land usage. It shows where ecological 
sub-zones might require greater care and attention, 
where soil loss may be greatest and where gravity 
flow irrigation will and will not work. A transect 
map for irrigation could indicate: 

♦ Hills and mountain areas 

♦ Streams and drainage 

♦ Gradient and timber line (if appropriate) 

♦ Crop production in the various zones 

♦ Other land uses (e.g. dwellings or human 
habitation, dams). 



* Nepal: Environmental Education and Communication — Envi- 
ronment and Forest Enterprise Activity (EFEA), GreenCOM 
Final Report, November 1998. 



Seasonal Calendars 

When it comes to irrigation, seasonality is particu- 
larly important. A group exercise might yield, for 
example: 

♦ Data on cropping patterns by season 

♦ Times of maximum use and availability of 
water 

♦ Times of minimum use and availability of 
water 

♦ Tasks of men, tasks of women 

♦ Data on planting and harvesting. 

Time-Line/Historical Profiles 

Historical profiles in irrigation can help a commu- 
nity better understand its own use of water. The 
time periods can be vast, as in a comparison of 
Roman irrigation and agricultural methods with 
contemporary methods. Or a time line could cover 
a generation, marking important episodes recalled 
by the community. A time line might note, for 
example, 

♦ Major migration patterns in and out of the 
village 

♦ Years of flood, drought, epidemics 

♦ Deaths of leading figures 

♦ Harvest celebrations or other celebrations 
and festivals; religious holidays 

♦ Completion of construction of major monu- 
ments such as the village mosque or commu- 
nity center 

♦ War or other conflicts. 

Trend Lines 

It is important that the community understand 
trends that affect their resources. Such trends range 
from changes in rainfall to shifts in market oppor- 
tunities. Economic and social differences can be 
highlighted, for instance if rich farmers feel that 
productivity has been constant, but poor farmers 
do not. Trends are represented as graphs or visual 
charts after plotting the amounts over several 
years. Research on irrigation might spotlight trends 
over time in such areas as: 
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Ranking is a simple way of asking a community to limit its choices to those things that 
are the most important to all of them. 



♦ Crop production 

♦ Soil loss and fertility 

♦ Rainfall 

♦ Land cover 

♦ Forest loss or reforestation 

♦ Population 

♦ Employment, for men and for women. 

Matrices 

Matrices can be used to explore any subject. For 
example a historical matrix for irrigation might be 
a chart indicating the following items at three 
points in time: before, during, and after a war: 

♦ Land under irrigation 

♦ Size of land holdings and ownership 

♦ Kind of crops under cultivation 

♦ Amount of cultivated land 

♦ Amount of fallow land. 

A classification matrix might show natural 
resource use by category of individual over the past 
year. The vertical axis could indicate land use (food 
or cash crop production, sheep or cattle ranching, 
natural forest, wood lots), while the horizontal axis 
represents categories of individuals (women, men, 
youth, adults, poor, rich) who use that land. 

A conflict matrix looks at the various users of the 
resource and tries to indicate where conflict may 
have arisen in the past year or two years. In irriga- 
tion, possible causes of dispute might be where 
water is used by the person at the head of the canal 
leaving little for those at the tail. It could be about 
landowners who do not maintain the portion of the 
canal that crosses their land, thus limiting the flow 
of water to others below them. It can be caused by 
one village maintaining ownership of the water and 
limiting its use by other villages in time of drought. 
Again each box records the actual frequency of such 
conflicts so that they can be prioritized. 

Pie Charts 

Pie charts are a simple way of visualizing informa- 
tion and can show, for example, the proportion of 
a farm family’s time spent in planting, or time spent 



irrigating. A pie chart could dramatically show the 
proportions of women’s and men’s labor involved 
in irrigation or obtaining household water. 

Ranking 

Ranking is a way of classifying information and 
prioritizing sensitive information and is often used 
to initiate an activity prior to using another partic- 
ipatory tool. For example, when studying the pro- 
portion of land ownership by rich people and poor 
people, it may be necessary to do an exercise with 
a pie chart to determine who is rich and who is 
poor in a village. The criteria for determining 
wealth should be determined by the community 
itself and is often an occasion for dynamic debate. 
Sometimes ownership of material things (a bicycle, 
a car, a tractor, sheep, cattle, etc.) is counted to 
measure wealth. Sometimes ownership of land is 
counted. Whatever the criteria, it should be 
decided by the community. Ranking is a simple 
way of asking a community to limit its choices to 
those things that are the most important to all of 
them. 

CONTINUING THE PROCESS 

Creating maps, time-lines, trend-lines, and sea- 
sonal charts — these help a community collect and 
sort relevant information, and prioritize it. Once 
sufficient information is generated, it is orally and 
publicly analyzed, and solutions are proposed. For 
implementation, participation implies self-directed 
development and communities are expected to 
exhaust their own resources in terms of manpower, 
money and materials, before asking for external 
assistance. 

POTENTIAL PITFALLS 

Western-trained experts look at development 
through a particular mental model and ask the 
questions dictated by that model. Other people’s 
mental models are shaped by their own training 
and experience, which is why it is important that 
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Western-trained experts look at development through a particular mental model and 
ask the questions dictated by that model. 



the research questions that lead to the design of a 
project or program be framed by the local commu- 
nity and not by the development expert. No matter 
how skilled the experts, they cannot presume to 
stand in the shoes of the client. 

To the extent that s/he asks for particular infor- 
mation, the technical specialist still controls the 
development agenda. This control may satisfy 
donor concerns for accountability, but it continues 
to skew the process of development. 

Another pitfall is that, in reality, participation is 
extremely difficult to get — and will never approach 



100 percent. Development specialists will do well, 
though, to try to include at least representatives of 
the most concerned groups. 

Finally, participation may not always be the 
most useful route to take. Legislation and regula- 
tion can be more direct and efficient. Communica- 
tion activities can then focus on compliance. 

In sum, useful participation is less a matter of 
applying techniques, methods and approaches, 
than of an attitude that values the views of all who 
are directly affected by a project. 
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Chapter 4 

Gender Matters 



Mona Grieser and Barbara Rawlins 



Everywhere in the developing world, women play 
crucial environmental roles: farmer, sylvicultural- 
ist, gatherer and distributor of water, fuel, fodder, 
and traditional medicines. Women not only use 
natural resources; they manage and protect them as 
well. So women’s participation in environmental 
project planning can make the difference between 
success and failure. 

In the past, women often participated in envi- 
ronmental projects only as volunteer helpers. Plan- 
ners assumed that simply working on a project 
would advance women’s interests. In reality, since 
men tend to dominate decision-making in local 
government and community-based organizations, 
women’s needs were ignored, and women benefited 
little from projects like these. 

WHEN GENDER ANALYSIS 
IS MISSING 

An example of what can happen in the absence of 
gender analysis comes from Madagascar. Policies 
there explicitly acknowledged the need to work 
closely with communities to maintain local interest 
and offset the loss of income resulting from park 
establishment. Buffer zone strategies would pro- 
vide alternative employment for communities. But 
no gender research guided the development of the 
program. 

Madagascar officials hired men as salaried guards 
or foresters in the park or the newly created Associ- 
ation of Tourist Guides. When men became salaried 
employees, they passed the work on their family agri- 
cultural plots to women, adding to the women’s bur- 
den. Program planners asked few questions about 
where women would get fuel and water once tradi- 



tional sources in the park became off-limits, or about 
how much more time it would take. They failed to 
consider where women, often the traditional healers 
for the community, would obtain the herbs and 
medicinal products that they used to get in the 
forests, or whether the income from traditional 
medicines or forest products would disappear. They 
also failed to find out which tasks the women would 
have to neglect to carry out these additional burdens. 
(Often, it turned out, women had to cut their time 
with young children, meaning older daughters had to 
assume family responsibility earlier.) 

This example indicates some of the gender ques- 
tions that environmental education and communi- 
cation (EE8tC) research should ask at the begin- 
ning of the project planning or policy formulation 
process. Such research can bridge the gap between 
planners, policy makers, and stakeholders, and can 
help ensure a successful and equitable policy or 
project (see Box 4.1). 

The tools of gender analysis distinguish between 
practical and strategic gender needs of women: 

Practical gender needs are concerned with inad- 
equacies in living conditions such as water provi- 
sion, health care, and employment. Practical gen- 
der needs do not challenge the gender divisions of 
labor or women’s subordinate position in society 
(Moser, 1993). 

Strategic gender needs , on the other hand, relate 
to gender divisions of labor, power, and control 
and include issues like legal rights, domestic vio- 
lence, equal wages, and women’s control over their 
bodies. Meeting strategic gender needs helps 
women achieve greater equality by changing exist- 
ing roles and challenging women’s subordinate 
position (Moser, 1993). 
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The most basic precaution a researcher must take is to ensure that the methods 
employed, and the wording of questions, do not bias against women. 



BOX 4.1 

How Gender Research Can 
Shape Project Design 

G ender analysis was integrated into all 
GreenCOM’s programs in El Salvador. 
For example, one study examining the 
use of fuel wood by rural populations indi- 
cated that two gender-linked reasons drove the 
high demand for fuel wood: 

While women primarily used wood for 
household fuel, they did so at the direc- 
tion of their husbands, who expected that 
freshly made tortillas would always be 
available. The fire must be kept stoked to 
be able to make these tortillas. Husbands’ 
ideas of a warm and loving atmosphere 
in the home included the constant pres- 
ence of a lit hearth. 

Based on these findings, GreenCOM 
worked with women to promote fuel-efficient 
stoves and prepared messages for men that 
addressed their concerns as well. 



"ENGENDERING" EE&C PROGRAMS 

Integrating gender concerns starts with under- 
standing gender roles. After exploring the differ- 
ent spheres of men and women, we can ask vital 
questions about the impact and equity of a new 
program. By changing how people do things, will 
men or women be more affected? Who will get 
more, or less, work? Who will get more, or less, 
money? Who will get more, or less, power or sta- 
tus? Who will get any new jobs? Who will lose 
jobs? What in fact constitutes equity in this situ- 
ation? Can the community assimilate these 
changes, and what will it take to ease the transi- 
tion? (see Box 4.2). 

Gender analysis helps us get more and better 
information about people’s knowledge, attitudes, 
and behaviors. Again and again we’ve found that a 
gender component helps us design better programs 



that further both environmental protection and 
equity. But using gender analysis in a meaningful 
way entails more than disaggregation of data. Gen- 
der awareness plays a part in each step of needs 
assessment, research, planning, implementing, and 
evaluation (see Box 4.3). 



GENDER-SENSITIVE NEEDS ASSESSMENT 

When investigating an environmental problem in a 
community, it is essential to solicit the views of 
men and women independently to assess their 
needs and concerns. Women often hesitate to 
express opinions when both sexes are present, and 
males tend to dominate the conversation. It is 
therefore advisable to interview women alone or in 
groups of other women using female interviewers 
and moderators. 

Data should be collected from equal numbers of 
men and women (disaggregated) using gender-sen- 
sitive techniques and a mix of research methods. 
But the most basic precaution a researcher must 
take is to ensure that the methods employed, and 
the wording of questions, do not bias against 
women. Methods involving written responses tend 
to be biased against women, who generally have 
less education than men. Additionally, research 
conducted when women may be unavailable also 
excludes them. 

Non-traditional research methods can expose 
problems that may not emerge from either 
quantitative (surveys) or qualitative (focus 
group) research. Such methods include partici- 
patory exercises, use of traditional media (dra- 
mas, songs created by women), modern technol- 
ogy such as videos or Polaroid cameras, etc. (see 
Box 4.2). 

Qualitative research can contribute towards 
developing a quantitative survey that is gender- 
sensitive and better tailored to the local situation. 
Initial qualitative research can: 

♦ Identify gender issues that local people think 
are important 

♦ Identify the language people use to describe 
their opinions and concerns 
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BOX 4.2 

Making Voices Heard: Video Communicates 
Women’s Messages to Policymakers 



| n Egypt, GreenCOM used 
video to capture male and 
female farmers discussing 
ideas for cleaning up the local 
irrigation ditches (mesqas) and 
for resolving other community 
issues. In one village research 
helped define a communications 
intervention to encourage farm- 
ers to organize themselves to 
clean up mesqas . 

Focus group discussions 
were held with four groups of 
adults responsible for making 
farming decisions: women 
under 40 years; women over 
40; men under 40; and men 
over 40. In-depth interviews 
were conducted with 21 key 
informants, including the 
deputy mayor, supervisors from 
the cooperative, the village doc- 
tor, the Iman, the irrigation 



inspector, the irrigation engi- 
neer, members of the village 
council, and male and female 
farmers. The discussions and 
interviews covered the largest 
problems facing the village, 
opinions about the agricultural 
and waste disposal systems, the 
amount and quality of water in 
the mesqa , social issues such as 
village gatherings, community 
actions, health care in the vil- 
lage, and gender issues such as 
women’s work. 

The innovative part of this 
research was the use of a video 
camera as a research tool. The 
resulting video was critical to 
developing an understanding of 
the attitudes, perceptions, and 
behavior of farmers and key 
informants, to identify barriers 
and ways to overcome them. 



The video also helped deter- 
mine what action the commu- 
nity would take regarding the 
maintenance and improvement 
of mesqas . Finally, the video 
communicated these findings to 
national government ministers. 

For the first time, village 
women had a direct link to 
national policymakers — who 
listened to their concerns. What 
the women revealed in this film 
was that mesqas were clogged 
because women did not have 
anywhere else to put the fam- 
ily’s garbage. This intervention 
helps to demonstrate both the 
importance of listerting to 
women as well as the role of 
communications and research 
techniques in facilitating com- 
munity action for environmen- 
tal improvement. 



♦ Assess the difficulty of discussing the environ- 
mental issue of interest with community 
members. 

The household, in its myriad cultural forms, is 
generally viewed as the basic unit of social organi- 
zation and often used as the unit of analysis when 
conducting quantitative social science research. But 
domestic gender relations are often characterized 
by an unequal distribution of power favoring 
males, mirroring broader gender inequities in polit- 
ical influence and access to resources that are struc- 
turally entrenched. 

Males and females in the same household may 
not only have divergent environmental priorities 
but also separate avenues for effecting change. It 
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may be useful to conduct intra-household research, 
by independently interviewing at least one male 
and female from the same home and comparing 
their views, in addition to comparing men and 
women across households. 

VARIABLES IN GENDER ANALYSIS 

Studying the variables listed below may help pro- 
gram planners develop a better understanding of 
women’s triple roles (productive, community man- 
agement, and reproductive) and men’s dual roles 
(productive, community management) and how 
these roles might affect their receptivity to, partici- 
pation in, and benefits from EE&C interventions 
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(Pfannenschmidt and McKay, 1997). The variables 
are intended to help assess both women’s practical 
and strategic gender needs (also see Box 4.3). 

Variables of potential interest, depending on 
site-specific needs, include: 

Personal Characteristics 

♦ Age 



♦ Occupation 

♦ Education 

♦ Marital status 

♦ Ethnicity 

♦ Religion 

♦ Seniority in household 

♦ Membership in community organizations 

♦ Seasonal allocation of time 



BOX 4.3 

Engendering Data Collection 



Missing Information in the 
Philippines 

I n the Philippines, a Green- 
COM desktop review of five 
local environmental case stud- 
ies demonstrated that women’s 
subsistence strategies are driven 
by the family’s basic need for 
food and the barest essentials, 
and that they manage their activ- 
ities relative to the tasks of other 
members of the family. Thus, to 
understand women’s roles one 
has to understand the roles 
played by other members of the 
household (Abregana, 1997). 

Several information gaps 
were identified: there was a lack 
of information on women as 
resource managers, sources of 
information and channels of 
communication had not been 
adequately identified, and an 
intergenerational perspective 
was missing — particularly 
important in a country that 
puts a premium on strong fam- 
ily values passed on to the next 
j generation. Patterns were 
I emerging that showed women’s 
ji entry into spheres of activities 



traditionally handled by men, 
such as raising corn. The sea- 
sonality of fishing and farming 
as related to gender roles was 
not adequately explored either. 

Gender Differences in Jordan 

In Jordan, GreenCOM assisted 
with a school-to-home water- 
conservation project imple- 
mented through school-based 
environmental youth clubs. Jor- 
dan’s sex-segregated schools 
were an ideal place to investi- 
gate different attitudes and 
behaviors between girls and 
boys, female and male teachers 
and administrators, mothers and 
fathers. Preliminary qualitative 
research showed that women 
sensed a greater personal 
responsibility for water conser- 
vation than men did — women 
offered more alternatives for 
saving water and avoiding 
waste. In contrast, men per- 
ceived the lack of water as a 
government problem, blamed 
the Israelis, felt entitled to as 
much water as they thought 
they needed, and evidenced little 



personal responsibility for water 
use and abuse. In sum, water | 
was viewed by men as a 
women’s issue. I 

One way of looking at the 
data is to assume that if 
women’s environmental behav- 
ior is more responsible than 
men’s, environmental specialists 
should focus on women. In 
these particular projects, how- 
ever, GreenCOM assumed that 
bringing men up to the 
women’s level of responsibility 
would substantially reduce neg- 
ative impact on the environ- 
ment. Therefore, much of the 
curriculum content was 
designed to focus on the ways 
that men could improve water 
conservation in the home, such 
as using drip irrigation instead 
of a hose in the family garden; 
repairing leaky faucets, pipes, 
and storage tanks; building 
storage tanks for grey water; 
putting in simple water catch- 
ment facilities for rain runoff; 
washing the car with a bucket 
of water, not a hose; and turn- 
ing off the tap while shaving. 
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♦ Environmental knowledge, attitudes, beliefs, and 
practices 

Household Characteristics 

♦ Hierarchy of household 

♦ Family size 

♦ Number and ages of children 

♦ Social class/caste 

♦ Gender-based division of labor (adults and children) 

♦ Sources of income (including out-migration) 

♦ Spending patterns 

♦ Financial responsibilities and control 

♦ Intra household decision-making/conflict-resolu- 
tion processes 

♦ Location (rural/urban) 

Community/Societal Characteristics 

♦ Location (rural/urban) 

♦ Gender-based access to resources and legal frame- 
work (e.g., education, training, information, new 
technologies, extension services, administrative 
and government services, land tenure, traditional 
rights and official ownership laws, credit, infras- 
tructure, markets, transportation, labor rights) 

♦ Social institutions (relevant existing neighbor- 
hood and community groups, including mem- 
bership composition and rules) 

The information gathered through gender anal- 
ysis enables program planners and implementors to 
answer the following two questions (World Bank, 
1992): 

What are the constraints to environmental 
action that affect men and women differently? 

What are the opportunities for either men or 
women in a specific environmental area or 
sector? 

In deference to the many false expectations cre- 
ated in developing countries by previous assess- 
ment activities, the purpose for gathering informa- 
tion from respondents should be clear from the 
outset so that ethical problems may be avoided. 



DATA ANALYSIS CONSIDERATIONS 

Gender analysis should describe similarities and 
differences between men and women in various 
subgroups within the community. It is important 
to recognize that women are not a homogenous 
group but have differing generational perspectives: 
the needs of teenagers are not the same as the 
needs of the elderly; single mothers have different 
needs from married women. Information on age 
can often provide insight into educational attain- 
ment by generation and supports arguments for 
better access to education for women. (There is 
generally a change in knowledge and attitude 
across the board between women under and over 
26 years old, due to improved access to educa- 
tion.) Thus, it is vital to disaggregate information 
not only by sex, but also by age categories and 
socio-economic status. Based on results of the 
analysis, specific EE&C strategies may be devel- 
oped for women and men. 

Research findings should be shared with respon- 
dents. This can be done by drawing them into the 
design phase of the program. 

DESIGNING AND IMPLEMENTING 
THE PROGRAM 

Education and communication programs reaching 
women should consider the following key issues: 

Literacy: The literacy level of women in devel- 
oping countries is often much lower than that of 
men. Therefore materials aimed at rural women 
need to use minimal text and be appropriately sim- 
plified. In addition, words need to be familiar to 
women and culturally appropriate. 

Language: Women in developing countries are 
often less fluent in the national language, speaking 
only the dialect in their area. National languages 
are introduced into the formal school system after 
third grade, by which time many girls have already 
dropped out. 

Pictorial Convention: Women have far fewer 
opportunities to view printed material than men 
do. Consequently they are not always familiar 
with the conventions associated with pictorial 
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literacy. This includes understanding the 
sequence of pictures if more than one picture is 
on a page, being distracted by unfamiliar objects 
or persons, not personalizing a message if the 
pictures are unfamiliar, not understanding com- 
mon pictorial conventions such as perspective, 
foreshortening, close-ups. These challenges 
heighten the need for pretesting materials 
directed to a female audience. 

Context : Women are socialized from an early 
age to submit to peer pressure and to conform to 
community norms. If women are to make individ- 
ual decisions, they often need the security of know- 
ing that their peers are making similar decisions. 
Involving women in a group setting is more pro- 
ductive, from the communicator’s point of view, 
than trying to deal with women individually. Addi- 
tionally, women may need some time to come to a 
decision, and that may mean consulting with their 
husbands or families. 

Timing: Timing an event or a training to best 
involve women and girls is crucial, since leisure 
time for participating in extracurricular activities is 
usually not available. Girls have after-school 
chores; women have morning and evening chores. 
Women have major seasonal responsibilities associ- 
ated with farming or hiring out their services to 
reach the family’s economic goals. In India, a pro- 
ject that looked at women’s time over a period of a 
year found only two months in the year when 
women could participate in project activities. The 
rest of the year, their time was fully engaged. 

Commitment: Communicators in EE&C will 
readily notice the eagerness of women to involve 
themselves in activities that will improve condi- 
tions for their families or their communities. 
Women will often assume tremendous sacrifices to 
assure their families a benefit. By the same token, 
however, if women do not perceive an immediate 
benefit to their families, they will not commit their 
time and efforts to promote a project. In natural- 
resources activities, the communicator has the 
additional problem of demonstrating to women 
that conservation or sustainable use will benefit 
their families. 
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PRETESTING BY GENDER 

Whether the intervention is a media campaign to 
support a technical program, a formal curriculum 
for children, or an adult training course, it should 
be pretested in three settings: women/girl only 
groups; men/boy only groups; and mixed sex 
groups. If the needs assessment finds that audiences 
should be further segmented, then they should be 
segmented for the pretest. 



MONITORING AND EVALUATION 

Creating appropriate, gender-sensitive indicators of 
success is no easy task. Indicators must reflect the 
local social and cultural context within which the 
project operates. The time-frame within which the 
project is implemented and results are expected 
must be realistic. For example, indicators may not 
focus on environmental outcomes and benefits to 
women, but on changes in the local power struc- 
ture which may help women’s voices to be heard. 
Since many EE&C activities in both rural and 
urban areas focus on supporting the development 
and strengthening of grassroots organizations to 
manage resources, program evaluations should 
assess the involvement and role that men and 
women have in decision-making within these orga- 
nizations. In addition, economic benefits for 
women can be especially difficult to measure in 
communities where most local income comes 
through barter or trade. 

Three Measures of Impact 

♦ Head counts: The number or percent of men and 
women who: participate in or are exposed to 
project activities, are members of local counter- 
part organizations, participate in training, recall 
communication messages, perform a specific 
behavior, hold positive attitudes and beliefs 
about a practice, etc. 

♦ Type of benefit: The number or percent of men 
and women who joined the Board of Directors; 
received allocation titles, obtained salaried jobs, 
benefitted from alternative employment 
schemes, and so forth. 
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♦ Average benefit by gender : Differences in bene- 
fits for female-headed versus male-headed 
households. 

Monitoring 

As the project proceeds, useful questions include: 

♦ Are all data disaggregated by sex, age, and socio- 
economic status? 

♦ Were women employed and trained by the pro- 
ject? Did women participate equally with men 
and were they paid equally as men? 

♦ Were appropriate indicators developed to mea- 
sure the on-going impact of the project on men 
and women (short-term, medium-term, and 
long-term where appropriate)? 

♦ Does the project use the extent to which 
women’s relations with men have improved as 
an indicator of effectiveness? 

♦ Are women and men treated with equivalent 
respect — both as participants and staff personnel? 

♦ Are women and men segmented into different 
target audiences? Are there age segments within 
groups? Where appropriate, were gender-specific 
messages developed for each group and sub- 
group? 

Impact Evaluation 

Ideally, after the project has been completed, gen- 
der-sensitive indicators that were developed during 
the project design phase are either: 1) measured 
again to compare with baseline measurements 
taken prior to project implementation (pre- 
test/post-test design) or 2) are measured in the tar- 
get community and a control community to assess 
project impact (post-test only design). 

Impact evaluation questions are divided into five 
categories below, though not all will apply in every 
EE&C program. 



♦ Has the project improved women’s access to, 
and control over, social services, environmental 
resources, or infrastructural facilities? What new 
resources/services are available to them? 

♦ What impact has the project had on relation- 
ships between men and women? 

♦ Has the project increased women’s ability to act 
collectively and organize within the community? 

♦ Has the project had any influence on the gender- 
based division of labor? Has it increased or 
decreased the women’s workload? 

♦ Has the project improved women’s status in the 
community or influenced social norms in any 
way? 

♦ Are there direct economic benefits for women 
resulting from their participation, or the partici- 
pation of men, in the project? Are the benefits 
reaped by men and women comparable? 

2. Policy-Related Impact 

♦ Has the project strengthened linkages between 
research findings on gender issues and the for- 
mulation of environmental policies? 

♦ What gender-sensitive procedures and policies 
have been learned and adopted by local govern- 
ment officials? 

3. Influence on Local Capacity 

♦ Has the number of women members of partici- 
pating organizations and institutions increased? 

♦ Has their attendance/involvement increased or are 
they merely serving as proxies for their husbands? 

♦ Has the number of women serving as officers in 
participating organizations during project imple- 
mentation increased? 

♦ Has the number of women in participating orga- 
nizations and institutions who received technical 
or managerial training increased? 



1. Impact on Gender Equity 

♦ Has the project increased women’s involvement 
in decision-making within their households and 
community? 

♦ Are their decisions made independently or are 
they serving as a proxy for their husbands? 



4. Changes in Environmental Knowledge ; 
Attitudes ; Beliefs and Practices 

♦ To what extent has the project impacted envi- 
ronmental knowledge differently by gender? 

♦ To what extent has the project impacted envi- 
ronmental attitudes differently by gender? 
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♦ To what extent has the project impacted envi- 
ronmental beliefs differently by gender? 

♦ To what extent has the project impacted envi- 
ronmental practices differently by gender? 

5 . Implications for the Environment and 
Livelihoods 

♦ Has the project enhanced men’s and women’s 
roles as environmental managers? 

♦ What impact has this had on project participants 
access to natural resources and sources of 
income? 

If a follow-up study is possible, ask: 

♦ What are the participation rates for the project 
by sex, age and socio-economic group? 

♦ Is this an improvement over baseline or control 
group measures? 

♦ Is the project sustainable? Replicable? 

Sometimes our best efforts to seek womens’ 

opinions are frustrated. What if women don’t come 
to group meetings or won’t speak with an inter- 
viewer? Experience shows trust is worth the trou- 
ble of going the extra mile to seek womens’ per- 
spectives (see Box 4.4). 

BEYOND PROJECTS: PROMOTING 
GENDER-RESPONSIVE 
ENVIRONMENTAL POLICY 

Policymakers have long recognized that gender and 
environment are inextricably linked and that pro- 
grams and projects should formalize that connection. 

EE&cC can assist in gender-sensitive policy for- 
mulation in a number of ways: by promoting and 
supporting policy through targeted information 
campaigns to policymakers, by creating an ambi- 
ence in a country where a particular policy is 
favored, by creating feedback loops that allow the 
sharing of stakeholder opinions, and finally by 
developing fora so that all stakeholders are drawn 
actively into the policy formulation process. 



In 1995 GreenCOM provided technical assis- 
tance to USAID/Niamey to support government- 
led land reform. The project recommended ways to 
establish a dialogue on land tenure, including a 
program to inform women of their rights to own 
land, and a communication/education program 
showing how women could take advantage of the 
opportunity being afforded them by land reform. 

A country’s national education policy can also 
play a major role in linking gender and environ- 
ment. Where policies encouraging women’s access 
and participation in formal and non-formal educa- 
tion exist, the programs tend to be more sustain- 
able than where such policies do not exist. The pol- 
icy can provide the framework to infuse 
environmental content into gender-sensitive school 
curricula, literacy programs, and teacher training. 

"ENGENDERING" SCOPES OF WORK 

NGOs working in EE8tC often hire short-term con- 
sultants and collaborate with local counterpart 
organizations to work with communities in design- 
ing and carrying out EE8tC programs. Steps must 
be taken to ensure that all project staff — permanent 
and temporary — understand the need to be gender 
sensitive. Beginning with GreenCOM’s first project 
in El Salvador, for instance, every consultant hired 
by GreenCOM has been asked for specific gender 
information related to their scope of work. 
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What Happens if You Can’t Involve Women as You d Like? 



O ne of USAID’s goals in 
Morocco includes the 
development of partner- 
ships between residents and local 
governments to solve urban 
problems. A parliamentarian 
from Fez proposed an exercise in 
partnership development around 
the problem of waste manage- 
ment in two peri-urban settle- 
ments near Fez: Zouagha Flaut 
and Zouagha Bas. Flaving only 
recently been incorporated into 
the urban boundaries of the city, 
these neighborhoods received 
municipal waste-collection ser- 
vices that residents considered 
woefully inadequate. Neighbor- 
hood associations were trying to 
solve the waste-collection prob- 
lem, but were hampered by a 
lack of coordination with others 
in the community. 

GreenCOM convened a par- 
ticipatory workshop of local 
stakeholders, residents, associa- 
tion members, and municipal 
government officials, to discuss 
and agree upon a common 
problem-solving strategy. The 



workshop participants included 
a representative of the executive 
branch of government, the par- 
liamentarian from Fez, elected 
municipal officials, technicians 
from the municipality and other 
government institutions in 
charge of urban problems, and 
representatives of the neighbor- 
hood associations. 

Of the 30 participants, only 
two were women, an educator 
and a government employee. 
Neighborhood associations, 
whose membership is open only 
to men, objected to inviting 
women to the meeting at all. 
Therefore, female researchers 
were sent into the community 
to fill the information gaps 
identified in the discussions and 
to bring the women’s point of 
view to the table. Male work- 
shop participants interviewed 
other stakeholders not present 
at the workshop, such as local 
officials of Ministry of the Inte- 
rior and waste collectors. 

The research findings 
revealed the importance of 



obtaining women’s perspectives 
on the problem. Women said 
that they were paying the waste 
collectors, though they are not 
association members. Women 
often do not know that waste 
collectors work for the neigh- 
borhood association. Women 
described how waste collectors 
are impolite and/or refuse to 
collect waste when there is a 
short delay in paying the waste- 
collection fee. Good records of 
who pays and who does not are 
not kept. Waste collectors may 
come more than once in the 
same month to collect the fee. 

An action plan was devel- 
oped, including a working com- 
mittee composed of stakehold- 
ers. To incorporate gender 
concerns, a female social pro- 
moter and a local project advi- 
sor also became members of 
this committee, and the com- 
munication and education com- 
ponent included the develop- 
ment of social networks for 
women and training for women 
in development issues. 
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Chapter 5 

Addressing the Social Dimension: 
An Application of Systems Thinking 



Robbin R. Hough and Brian A. Day 



As professionals addressing environmental educa- 
tion and communications, we occasionally tackle 
discrete problems. However, more often we con- 
front the needs of an entire company, community, 
country, or ecosystem. 

When GreenCOM is called in to “fix” a situation, 
we often find that the real need is broader than com- 
munication and education. We find that the whole 
human dimension to a project, program, or policy is 
missing. People have been left out of the process. 
Those regulated have not been told what regulations 
they are subject to. Peoples’ use of resources may 
have been restricted without involving them in that 
decision. By the time we arrive, policies have been 
conceived and in some cases implemented; infras- 
tructure has been built; the resource has been 
depleted without considering the needs or opinions 
of the stakeholders. We are asked to “sell” a com- 
pleted — and often inappropriate — program with our 
education and communication project. 

For these situations, some of us are experiment- 
ing with tools from the field of cybernetics, or 
“general theory of systems,” which deal with the 
entire spectrum of complex systems. We have for- 
mulated a set of principles designed to help us 
quickly assess a new system and effectively apply 
what we know from other complex systems. 

The concepts presented in this chapter have 
proven useful in describing, modeling, model test- 
ing, and then reaching policy conclusions and 
forming communications strategies. 

BACKGROUND OF GENERAL 
THEORY OF SYSTEMS 

Over the past few decades a number of scientific 
fields have made efforts to understand very com- 



plex systems: the universe in physics, cell function 
in biology, atmospheric reactions involved in cli- 
mate change in chemistry. As researchers began to 
describe and understand these complex systems, 
they realized that they might understand their sys- 
tems better if they compared them with other — 
seemingly unrelated — systems. They discovered 
some general principles of complex systems that 
can help us more quickly understand a new system. 

Because this set of principles is derived from a 
multitude of disciplines, it may seem hard to apply 
at first. This chapter tries to make the principles 
more concrete by applying them to a GreenCOM 
case study in environmental communications from 
El Salvador. We hope it will help stimulate you to 
apply this effective new tool for examining com- 
plex systems with complex problems, including 
those in environment and development. 

Over the past 25 years much of the material in 
this chapter has been presented in other media by 
the authors; we hope that this shortened version will 
be helpful to those in environmental education and 
communications. GreenCOM hopes to develop this 
tool further to make it more helpful to practitioners. 

APPLYING SYSTEMS THINKING 
IN EL SALVADOR 

In the, 1990s, El Salvador surfaced from years of civil 
war with practically no social infrastructure. The 
education system and the natural and built environ- 
ments of El Salvador were in ruins. As USAID re- 
entered the country it addressed many severe prob- 
lems. Wisely, USAID understood that environmental 
education would help the population rebuild its nat- 
ural resources including forests and fresh water that 
were the basis of the country’s economy. 
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USAID’s global Environmental Education and 
Communication Project, known as GreenCOM, 
began a five-year, multi-million dollar effort in this 
decimated country. We used the general theory of sys- 
tems — including the 10 principles described below — 
as a guide to help determine how to begin work. 

10 PRINCIPLES OF A GENERAL 
THEORY OF SYSTEMS 

1. A concrete living system is made up of objects that 
as a population constitute the mass of the system. 

The first step is to clarify the components of the 
system. Systems are composed of objects. A living 
system is made up of objects such as atoms, 
molecules, cells, organisms, people, groups, organi- 
zations and communities. In a living system, the 
“objects” are themselves decision-making systems. 
Our studies of living systems can begin with the 
demography, by examining age distributions, birth 
rates, death rates, and migration rates. Under- 
standing, however, must go beyond demography to 
insights into the collective wisdom, mores, and 
decision-making processes. 

In El Salvador ; the system we were targeting was 
the entire population. Because of our focus on 
environmental behavior, we were more concerned 
with attitudes and behaviors than with ages or 
growth rates . Our first step in creating an environ - 
mental education (EE) campaign was to assess the 
population's knowledge, attitudes and practices 
regarding the environment. We did so through sur- 
veys and interviews. 

2. A system is part of a hierarchy of systems, made 
up of subsystems and supra-systems. 



cells. In society, institutions are subsystems of the 
community; communities are subsystems of states 
or provinces, which are subsystems of nations. 

In the El Salvador case, we identified strategic sub- 
systems of the population. We chose teachers, stu- 
dents, and journalists, all subgroups capable of 
influencing other subgroups at various levels 
within the system. 

3. All living systems are defined as objects in cou- 
pled motion. 

Every system has objects in coupled motion. Think 
of the predator — prey relationship in ecology. Or 
the image of dance partners. We can call them 
“teamed objects in balance.” Identifying these 
teamed objects and understanding what creates the 
balance between them is key to understanding the 
nature of the system. A system often contains many 
teamed objects. 

The most salient example in El Salvador was the 
public-private partnership. In order to deliver infor- 
mation and materials to our target audiences as 
quickly and efficiently as possible, we paired our 
environmental knowledge with the national news- 
paper's ability to print and disseminate to a large 
audience. As one result, the newspaper, El Diario de 
Hoy, created a multi-page, full color, once-a-month 
insert for children. The insert arrives with the Sun- 
day paper, and each issue spotlights one environ- 
mental topic. The insert is named El Guanaquin, 
after a little armadillo turned into a spokes-mascot 
for EE; more than 60 issues have appeared so far. 

4. Living systems receive energy inputs from out- 
side. Thus they are open as opposed to closed 
systems. 



Systems are made up of subsystems. In turn, each 
system is also a subsystem of a larger system or 
supra-system. (Some people may relate more easily 
to the concept of “nested” systems.) Atoms are 
subsystems of molecules, which are subsystems of 



A system’s objects must expend energy to survive. 
Living systems must import usable energy (origi- 
nally from the sun). We were prompted by this idea 
to find the outside sources of “energy” that sustain 
our systems. 
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The GreenCOM project imported material and 
approaches , which were very useful to students and 
teachers alike , developed outside El Salvador and 
heavily adapted them to fit the culture and ecology 
of the country. 

5. Each subsystem is defined by its capacities for 
matter-energy/information input, short-term 
storage, metabolism, long-term storage and 
output. 

In function, subsystems are processors with specific 
capabilities. They take in matter-energy or infor- 
mation, store it, convert it to other forms, and use 
it to do work. Each subsystem performs a special- 
ized function necessary to the whole system (e.g. 
consumption, reproduction, transportation, or 
communications. ) 

As we address an environmental issue we must 
identify the capacities of each subsystem. What 
role do they play? How do they sustain themselves 
if the resource flows increase or decrease? Can the 
officials in office carry out a recommended new 
policy? Can local journalists interpret the new pol- 
icy to those regulated by it? Can people understand 
the political, environmental or financial perspec- 
tives? Will special interests such as trade organiza- 
tions advocate a course of action? Can the stake- 
holders stay active even if the battle is long? 

The concepts of short- or long-term storage may 
be more easily thought of as the ability to with- 
stand increases or decreases in resources — a buffer- 
ing capacity. Are these subsystems flexible and 
adaptable? or are they fragile and at risk? Environ- 
mentally we often see the biological application of 
these concepts: fragile ecosystems can be damaged 
or obliterated by a severe storm but resilient 
ecosystems may spring back the next season. The 
social subsystems’ ability to withstand fluctuations 
in information or financial flows are just as critical. 
Can a fledgling organization manage a big influx of 
funding? Can a corrupt government support a 
long-term commitment to sustainable forestry? 
Capacity development and sustainability are the 
ways we have come to think of these questions. 




In El Salvador, each element of the strategy — 
printed materials, broadcast slogans, training 
strategies for journalists was pre-tested before scal- 
ing up. Pretesting is a way of testing the capacity of 
a subsystem to withstand change. Will new infor- 
mation given to teachers change the content of 
their lessons ? Will information distributed to the 
media change the behavior of their readers and lis- 
teners? If the materials did not have the desired 
effects, how could we improve them before their 
general release? Pre-testing thus examines the sys- 
tem's capacity for information input, short-term 
storage, and metabolism (Day, 1997, Hough 
1975b, 1996, and Kaplan & Kaplan, 1982). 

6. The structure of a system is defined by the sub- 
systems it can activate, by the supra-systems 
that may activate it, and by the linkages 
through which the activations take place. Sub- 
systems are activated in response to changes in 
other subsystems. 

A system’s structure is the total of all the relation- 
ships of its subsystems. These relationships are set 
by the capacity and connections of the channels 
among the subsystems through which matter-energy 
or information flows in and products flow out. 

Any changes in information, energy, or resource 
flows activate various subsystems. For example, 
when the human body (a system) is exposed to a 
disease, our immune systems (subsystems) are acti- 
vated to ward off the threat. Likewise in communi- 
ties, when resources — natural or financial — 
increase or decrease, a whole set of actors respond 
to these opportunities or threats. In countries 
where GreenCOM has worked, we have seen a cas- 
cade of positive and negative reactions to the mere 
presence of the donor resources of money, training, 
technical assistance and potential contracts. These 
are all natural subsystem responses to a change in 
resource flows. We can not only understand these 
changes, but also plan our education and commu- 
nications activities to address them. For example, 
donor resources can distort local salaries and cre- 
ate a new social structure. When these resources 
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are withdrawn the project can collapse. We need to 
consciously design programs that can continue 
without outside support by putting in place the 
knowledge, training, funding skills, and facilities to 
allow continuation. 



In El Salvador ; people needed information about 
what was being done by government, the private 
sector, and what they needed to do for themselves 
to protect the environment. To serve those needs, 
GreenCOM worked to train a cadre of reporters to 
cover the environment. The coverage of environ- 
mental issues not only increased peoples aware- 
ness, but also increased the relative importance 
that both individuals and political leaders gave the 
environment. 

By providing additional capacity building 
resource — training to journalists — the relative rela- 
tionship between a number of subsystems changes. 
The nature of coupled motion has been changed. 

7. A system may use energy inputs to add more 
objects, to change the linkages or relationships 
among its subsystems, or to produce an output. 



A system can choose to use its energy in any of 
these three ways. The choice is often determined by 
the systems stage of development. Before a system 
can grow or develop it must have the critical mass 
of objects. As it grows further it develops relation- 
ships with other subsystems (coupled motion). 
After growing larger it can produce more products. 
(Hough, 1975). When examining international 
development issues, many focus on increasing the 
production of products. But the strength of a soci- 
ety is its ability to sustain the relationships that 
provide its own continuity — the relationships 
between subsystems — developing the important 
coupled motion that allows for sustainability. 
Training, a form of capacity-building, is one way to 
improve the relationship between subsystems — of 
orchestrating the nature of coupled motion. A sys- 
tem that becomes more efficient in its use of energy 
and information may be able to produce more 
products without a great deal of growth. 
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An example of how an energy input changed the 
linkages among subsystems is an environmental edu- 
cation training workshop for 5,000 teachers in El 
Salvador. The workshop included demonstrations of 
interactive methods of teaching. These, methods, 
when put into practice in the classroom changed the 
relationships between teachers and students. 

8. Growth creates form. 

A system’s form is its outward appearance. When a 
system grows, its form changes. If growth takes 
place as an increase in the population of objects, 
the system becomes larger and requires more 
energy inputs to sustain these objects. If growth 
comes from changes in the relationships among 
teamed objects, then the system may not become 
physically larger, but new subsystems are devel- 
oped with new capacities and complexities. 
Growth and change in form can cause confusion 
among objects and subsystems until a new order is 
established. For instance, the growth of the Inter- 
net during the 1990s created some confusion 
among computer systems managers. Some man- 
agers thought their mainframes would be over- 
whelmed by the rapidly growing message flows. 
However, the growth took a different form. Rather 
than relying on centralized mainframes and dumb 
terminals, computer systems have become com- 
prised of decentralized servers and intelligent ter- 
minals all of which interact with the Internet. 

Another example of the second type of growth 
described above — in which growth comes from 
changes in relationships among subsystems, comes 
from El Salvador. When journalists were trained in 
environmental issues, they responded by creating a 
new institution: an association of environmental 
journalists. Hundreds of articles on the environ- 
ment now appear in print and broadcast each year. 
The association holds a national awards ceremony 
for the best environmental articles published each 
year; the ceremony is attended by up to 800 people. 

As the public became better informed by this 
increased press coverage, a popular movement 
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developed . The energy of this movement was 
focused in a f< national encounter " for environmen- 
tal education , bringing together 1,000 people from 
all walks of life to help set policy for a national 
environmental education strategy. 

9. If a system’s energy exports exceed its energy 
imports the system is entropic. 

While a system may operate on stored energy for a 
time, if less energy is coming in than going out, the 
long-term will see vital maintenance tasks ignored, 
with resulting losses of objects, links among the 
objects and/or coupled motion. The system becomes 
stressed by the loss of the channels through which 
matter-energy/information is received or by the 
inability of an internal subsystem to sustain its cou- 
pled motion. Most biodiversity concerns and non- 
renewable resource questions are concerns about 
entropy, or the death rate or use rate exceeding the 
birth rate of objects in the system. 

Inputs provided by an international donor in the 
form of training, materials development, and orga- 
nizational skills all serve to offset the tendency 
toward entropy. We also involved both public and 
private sectors, so that when the project ended, the 
processes and products will live on. Often involve- 
ment of the private sector will lead to the sustain- 
ability of a project because the firm has additional 
incentives to keep the project going. El Guanaquin, 
for example, is now free standing due to financial 
inputs from the private sector. The national envi- 
ronmental journalism awards, originally project- 
based, held a successful first annual event without 
direct project involvement. 

10. Structure limits growth. 

In centralized systems, the distribution of products 
depends on the processing capacity of a single, cen- 
tral object. In decentralized systems, distribution 
may be achieved in many ways without using any 



single component of the system. Every structure 
comes with its own limits and needs for sustain- 
ability. Devising structures that can sustain systems 
is what we are all trying to do. Where can provid- 
ing the right information in the form of education 
or communications support the system? This is 
what we are trying to learn. 

To increase growth, the system must be decentral- 
ized, with many subsystems engaged. In El Sal- 
vador, we managed to enhance the effectiveness of 
the EE campaign by engaging multiple subsys- 
tems — media, teachers, students. Monitoring and 
evaluation steps told us how well this worked. We 
ran separate evaluations of effectiveness among 
schoolchildren, teachers, and the general public. 

Using this set of principles requires one to back 
away from the details and see the broad view. It 
offers the potential to identify new windows of 
opportunity to improve environmental problems. As 
mentioned elsewhere in this book, human or social 
portions of environmental problems are often over- 
looked in the process of protecting a reef, a wetland, 
a watershed or an endangered population. Nearly all 
environmental problems are human behavior prob- 
lems, As human beings ourselves, we needs to back 
away from daily details to really understand why 
people behave as they do. People usually have very 
good reasons for why they do what they do. Often, 
a good systems analysis of the situation will offer 
surprising and effective options for solutions. 
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Chapter 6 

Conducting a Rapid EE&C Assessment 



Richard Bossi 



To design an environmental education or commu- 
nication program, it is important to begin with a 
sense of the history of the environmental issue, 
knowledge of the key institutions and individuals, 
and an idea of which options are possible. While 
local program organizers may know this informa- 
tion very well, asking someone with a fresh per- 
spective to provide an outsider’s view of the situa- 
tion. External donor institutions rely on this type 
of assessment before a project is conceived. 

This chapter provides suggestions for situations 
in which an individual or team obtains a rapid 
assessment of a situation — a quick, clear snapshot 
of the existing state of environmental education and 
communication (EE&C) in a particular country, 
region, community, or a specific development pro- 
ject or institution. Resources — notably financial, 
personnel, and time — are usually limited (the typi- 
cal rapid assessment is completed in 5-10 days). 

Creating an accurate portrait can be challenging. 
But any information and recommendations stem- 
ming from a rapid assessment can prove invaluable 
in helping program managers identify both the 
obstacles to, and potential for, upgrading EE&C 
technical capacity. And, when projects are still on 
the drawing board, an assessment can be equally 
useful in integrating the fundamentals of effective 
EE&C processes with all project components. 

In GreenCOM’s experience, rapid assessments 
are conducted by USAID staff or consultants in the 
early stages of a project. In some cases, more lengthy 
assessments are part of an overall strategy to provide 
regional assistance and long-term planning, as in the 
case at the end of this chapter will elucidate. 

Simply stated, successful EE&C projects seldom 
result from the preconceived notions of government 



planners, international donors, NGO representa- 
tives, or other influentials. Rather, successful and sus- 
tainable EE&C initiatives are usually built on a com- 
bination of inputs from these groups, as well as from 
project recipients, beneficiaries, and stakeholders. 

However, words alone are not sufficient for 
assessing an environmental situation. People do 
not always do what they say they do. The assessors 
should carefully observe whether actions match 
words. 

THE PROCESS IN A NUTSHELL 

Whatever the subject, determining a scheme for 
rapidly collecting meaningful information from 
various sources — existing documents, in-depth 
interviews, focus groups, or direct observation — is 
fundamental to any assessment. Time and 
resources must be used efficiently to benefit all par- 
ties. Any individual or team conducting an EE&C 
assessment in an unfamiliar country for an 
unknown program or organization must be pre- 
pared to answer three questions: 

1. What are the environmental priorities of an 
agency institution, group, or project? 

2. Who is/will be the likely target audience or ben- 
eficiary group of any EE&C capacity-building 
efforts, interventions, or messages? 

3. How are both of the above (environmental pri- 
orities and target audiences) being addressed 
now, how were they addressed in the past, and 
how will they be addressed for the future? 

Answers to these questions will enable assessors 
to determine and recommend: 
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♦ Appropriate EE&C implementation channels 
(e.g., formal, nonformal, or informal EE&C 
systems); 

♦ The most suitable type of EE&C capacity- 
building activity (e.g., technical assistance, 
workshops or seminars, demonstrations, 
guided practice, experiential learning, among 
others); and 

♦ The type and level of involvement of EE&C 
and other technical specialist(s) required to 
achieve institutional or project goals and 
objectives, as well as fit the actual situation, 
context (available budget, time frame, other 
resources, etc.) and, target audience (its envi- 
ronmental priorities, training needs, etc.). 

GETTING STARTED: WHO TO TALK TO? 

Identifying the root causes of an environmental 
problem will help you design a realistic and appro- 
priate EE&C solution or response. At the outset, 
gaining an understanding of the situational context 
of all of the various stakeholders is imperative. Get 
respondents to discuss what they perceive as the 
real environmental priorities or issue. Set well- 
defined assumptions, ask probing questions, and 
develop mutually agreed-upon objectives and 
expectations of the assessment. 

Limiting information-gathering efforts to only a 
single level, type, or class of stakeholder is proba- 
bly one of the most common mistakes in conduct- 
ing an assessment. Too frequently — usually 
because of time constraints — assessments focus on 
senior officials, high-level organizational represen- 
tatives, or other prominent leaders, and influential 
citizens. This can result in a skewed view of a par- 
ticular situation centering on an institution’s out- 
look and perspective. To ensure a more complete 
picture, seek out representative comments and 
viewpoints at all levels of a given organization, as 
well as among stakeholders, beneficiaries, and 
groups that will be affected. It is equally important 
to elicit viewpoints and comments from both men 
and women, as gender differences can be signifi- 
cant (see Chapter 4). Interview roughly equal num- 
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bers of men and women across segments of the pri- 
vate, public, and NGO sectors, such as: 

♦ Government policy and decision makers (at 
the national, regional, or community-level); 

♦ Institutional/project managers, supervisors, 
and administrators; 

♦ Influential leaders or opinion makers from the 
private sector, NGO community, and religious 
organizations; 

♦ Technicians, instructors, teachers, extensionists; 

♦ Farmers and low-skilled workers; 

♦ Representatives of the national, regional, or 
local mass media (print, radio, and TV as 
appropriate); 

♦ Community members, students, or well- 
defined groups; 

♦ Institutional/project beneficiaries, recipients, 
or constituents. 

Given time and budget constraints, interviewing 
all groups is probably not possible. To ensure a 
representative sample, select a number of people 
from each major category. Rather than relying on 
more people in fewer categories, cast a broad net 
and seek representative viewpoints from selected 
individuals across institutions and society to get a 
more balanced picture of the issue. 

UNCOVERING THE FACTS 

Getting people to open up and talk freely is often a 
challenge. Try to create a comfortable rapport with 
interviewees before the questioning. Naturally, this 
will be easier if you know local customs, language, 
greetings, and manners of social interaction. To 
facilitate entry into a new setting, have a local 
counterpart accompany the assessment team and 
handle all introductions, translate when necessary, 
and explain the team’s reason for seeking their 
opinions and views. 

In all instances, the old adage “honesty is the 
best policy,” is an appropriate rule of thumb. There 
is no reason to trick an individual into talking. 
Questions or inquiries should be direct and candid, 
not imposing or intrusive. Interviewees should be 
told the exact purpose and objective of the line of 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Are the EE&C products and materials part of a well-conceived strategic plan or a 
piecemeal, isolated, one-time product developed to meet a particular situation ? 



questioning and how the information will be used. 
Similarly, open-ended questions (where the respon- 
dent can freely answer) are more suited to assess- 
ment purposes than closed-ended questions (where 
answers are in categories, such as “yes” or “no”). 
Answers should never be put in an interviewee’s 
mouth. 

Before engaging an individual in conversation, 
the assessment team should be thoroughly familiar 
with the interview questions. This same set of ques- 
tions should be asked of representatives from each 
of the key groups listed earlier, with vocabulary 
changes as necessary to ensure comprehension. All 
individuals interviewed should be thanked for their 
time and valuable insights. 



VERIFICATION 

When asked to explain their EE&C activity, most 
people run to get a set of products to demonstrate 
their accomplishments. Although these are reason- 
able indicators of a project’s ability to communi- 
cate with a specific audience, they should be recog- 
nized as mere byproducts of planning efforts, and 
not confused with project outcomes. Therefore, to 
capture accurately the state of EE&C competence 
in an organization, ask organization representa- 
tives to do one or more of the following: 

♦ Demonstrate the overall EE&C process that 
the institution or group uses. 

♦ Demonstrate how programmers develop, test, 
use, and evaluate their EE&C materials. Ask 
how they use a particular EE&C product or 
material in a real-life training event, class- 
room setting, or in whatever channel or man- 
ner they are being used, promoted, dis- 
tributed, etc. 

♦ Sample the EE&C products and materials. 
Theses could include, but are not limited to: 
posters, brochures, curricula, training manu- 
als, newspaper editorials or advertisements, 
or other print/graphic materials; radio 
spots/programs, videos television spots and 
programs or other mass media products and 
materials; games, puzzles, etc.; interpretative 



materials, and signage; administrative and 
technical reports, documents, memoranda, 
etc. 

These steps are important because people do not 
always do what they say they do; nor does their 
explanation of a product, event, or process always 
match their actual execution. Consequently, it is 
imperative to observe or verify what organizations 
claim they are doing. This is especially useful as a 
quick and simple way to determine whether the 
EE&C materials, products or processes are serving 
their intended purpose of raising awareness or 
changing attitudes or behaviors of a target group. 
Simply reviewing actual EE&C products and pro- 
cesses in use will enable an assessor to identify both 
strengths and weaknesses. In addition, it will pro- 
vide insights into what types of EE&C capacity- 
building initiatives may be needed for the institu- 
tion. Answers to questions in three broad areas 
(below) can help assess the training needs: 



Diagnostic and Strategic Planning 

Has a process been worked out to regularize the 
execution, production, or distribution of a particu- 
lar EE&C activity, product, material, or message? 
Are the EE&C goals and objectives clearly defined? 
Are the EE&C products and materials part of a 
well-conceived strategic plan or a piecemeal, iso- 
lated, one-time product developed to meet a partic- 
ular situation? Do the EE&C materials fit within 
the institution’s vision or plan of action? Are gender 
considerations integrated into the overall process 
and various project components? 



Materials Development 

Are EE&C products or materials the outcome of 
an evaluation process that includes formative 
research, pretesting, and revising the materials? Do 
they reflect the interests and informational, educa- 
tional, or communication needs of the target audi- 
ence? Or are they the work of well-intentioned 
individuals who believe they know what their tar- 
get audience needs and wants? 
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Do recipients like or dislike the materials ? Are they used ? 



Are the products suited to the learning charac- 
teristics of the intended audience? Are there differ- 
ent messages for men and women, boys and girls, 
urban and rural locations, or does “one size fit 
all?” Are there gender or other societal stereo- 
types? Do the messages contain the basic elements 
of well-designed educational or communication 
materials? 

Has the institution employed an appropriate 
educational or communication medium to meet its 
intended objectives with the desired outcomes? Are 
the products available in sufficient quantities to 
cover a target audience? Is product quality ade- 
quate for the intended purpose and audience? Do 
products conflict with, or complement EE&C 
efforts of other institutions addressing similar 
development issues? 

Do recipients like or dislike the materials? Are 
they used? Do recipients understand the intended 
EE&C message? Do the intended messages accu- 
rately reflect the environmental priorities and con- 
cerns of the implementing institution as well as the 
audience? Do the products contain clearly under- 
standable actions that people can easily accomplish 
at no or low cost? 



Monitoring and Evaluation 

Is there a feedback mechanism to continuously 
revise, modify, or improve EE&C material? Are the 
materials monitored for effectiveness and impact? 

With these questions in mind, an assessment 
team can enter into an unfamiliar situation and 
generate a fairly accurate picture of the institu- 
tional needs. 



1. Who is the intended recipient of this information? 

2. What is the most appropriate and useful format 
for presenting your findings and recommenda- 
tions to this audience? 

A written report is usually the most useful form 
of presentation. However, before pen is put to 
paper, an oral discussion with key stakeholders, or 
a short presentation of preliminary findings, may 
be helpful. This practice session will allow the 
assessment team to receive initial comments about 
accuracy of the findings and identify any contro- 
versial or sensitive issues. It also serves the invalu- 
able purpose of getting the actors together to focus 
on EE&C issues, problems, and opportunities for 
what may be the first time. 

With the debriefing over, a formal written report 
of the findings, observations and recommendations 
can be submitted. 

A brief assessment report should not exceed 
10-15 pages. Also, a reader-friendly format, free of 
technical or academic jargon, is best suited for this 
type of report. If this is not possible, a glossary of 
terms is useful. 

Funding issues and negotiations with counter- 
part institutions are usually overriding influences 
on the actual outcome of an assessment. Therefore, 
consider presenting all recommendations as a series 
of options for developing EE&C capacity, rather 
than a set of prescriptions or directives of what 
“must be done.” This approach will permit donors 
and host country institutions to shape an appropri- 
ate EE&C response reflecting budget realities, time 
constraints, and environmental priorities. It also 
will allow them to consider a range of alternatives 
that can fit their respective strategic objectives and 
results frameworks. 



PUTTING IT TOGETHER 

Field notes are not sufficient. Data gathered must 
be synthesized and distilled to reveal the essence of 
the assessment findings and observations. This 
refining stage is the natural precursor to developing 
a concise set of recommendations. 

In developing these findings, another pair of 
questions could be helpful: 
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EE&C ASSESSMENTS IN AFRICA 

In 1994, GreenCOM conducted assessments of 
environmental education and communication 
(EE&C) activities in five African nations at the 
request of USAID’s Africa Bureau and the Bureau 
for Global Programs. The goal was to conduct an 
inventory of programs, people, skills, and possibil- 
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ities in each nation and synthesize these experi- 
ences into one document to provide program direc- 
tion for these and similar nations. The USAID mis- 
sions in The Gambia, Guinea, Madagascar, 
Namibia, and Uganda hosted the consultants who 
conducted the assessments, providing them with 
contacts, background, and field support. 

The assessments involved four primary areas of 
inquiry: 

♦ The extent and quality of EE&C work 
underway. 

♦ The range, quality, and capacity of individuals 
and organizations involved in EE&C, includ- 
ing government agencies, indigenous and 
intermediary NGOs, and donor organizations. 

♦ The capacity of communications agencies to 
provide services (such as printing, videotap- 
ing, evaluation research). 

♦ The degree to which gender is incorporated in 
the design, implementation, and evaluation of 
current EE&C programs. 

These assessments were not “rapid” in one 
sense — they lasted four weeks. Rather than focus on 
one environmental issue or potential development 
effort, the inventories were broad sweeps of existing 
programs, with suggestions and recommendations 
from both interviewees and consultants. 

THE NAMIBIA EXAMPLE 

Each consultant approached the task with different 
resources and background, but the basic approach 
to conducting an assessment was consistent. In 
Namibia, for example, the existing Namibian Envi- 
ronmental Network was eager to use the results of 
the assessment as its own inventory of EE&C pro- 
grams and possibilities (Monroe, 1994). Individu- 
als were interested in being represented in the doc- 
ument with their own visions of the challenges and 
future, as well as suggesting other people and pro- 
grams that should be documented. When no new 
names were provided through this “scatter gun” 
technique, the assessment was deemed fairly com- 
plete. Below are some of the agencies contacted by 
phone or visited. 



Government Agencies 

Ministry of Education and Culture 
Ongwediva College of Education 
University of Namibia 
Adult and Continuing Education 
Technicon 

Ministry of Environment and Tourism 
Ministry of Youth and Sport 
Ministry of Fisheries and Marine Resources 
Ministry of Agriculture, Water, and Rural 
Development 

Ongwediva Rural Development Center 

Environmental Education Programs and 
Centers 

Okatjikona E.E. Center 
Namutoni E.E. Center 
Wereldsend Environmental 
Conservo 

Namibian Animal Rehabilitation 
Research, and Education Center 
Cleanup Campaigns 
Etosha Ecological Institute 

NGOs 

Rossing Foundation 
Namibian Nature Foundation 
Wildlife Society 
Namibian Development Trust 
World Wildlife Fund 
Onankali Nursery 
GECCO 

Cheetah Conservation Fund 
Nyae Nyae Development Fund 

Donor Agencies and Projects 

USAID— LIFE and READ 
US Peace Corps 
SIDA — Enviroteach 
Denmark — Life Science Project 
GTZ — SARDEP 
British Council 

Other 

Farmers Union 
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BRICKS Community Project 

Social Impact Assessment and Policy Analysis 

Corporation 
Radio and TV stations 

In Namibia, interviews with environmental edu- 
cation program people used the following inter- 
view guidelines: 

♦ Please describe your EE&C program, show- 
ing components as feasible. 

♦ Who attends, by gender, by ethnicity, by 
geography? 

♦ What objectives are met? 

♦ How does this program fit into other learning 
events? 

♦ Who does not attend, and why? 

♦ What do you see as barriers to more effective 
EE&C programs in your region? 

♦ What suggestions do you have for overcom- 
ing these barriers? 

♦ If you could change anything, what would 
you change? 

♦ How does this program interact with those in 
other regions, other Ministries, etc.? 

The responses were written into a summary of 
each program under the following headings: 



♦ Background 

♦ EE&C Activities 

♦ Funding and Capacity 

♦ Wisdom Shared 

The assessments from all five countries were 
compiled into a general description of EE&C in 
these nations, along with recommendations for 
how EE&C programs could be developed, 
enhanced, and supported (GreenCOM, 1996). 

Because of the breadth and depth of interviews, 
many recommendations flowed from these rapid 
assessments regarding policy work, planning, 
implementation, materials development and dis- 
semination, school-community linkages, and out- 
of-school youth. In addition, the researchers were 
able to recommend strategies for agricultural 
extension agents, site-based interpretation, and 
media and arts campaigns. (See GreenCOM, 1996 
for the full list of recommendations.) 
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Chapter 7 

Formative Research 



Orlando Hernandez 



Although it provides the program manager with 
basic information, a rapid assessment is only rarely 
sufficient for designing a program. Formative 
research comes next. 

Formative research is conducted in the early 
stages of designing an environmental education or 
communication program to define: the target audi- 
ence^), the convincing messages for each audience, 
the packaging of the messages, the media mix, and 
the ideal frequency of exposure to the message. 
Participation of stakeholders in formative research 
contributes to producing a higher quality research 
project by keeping the focus on issues important to 
the community. 

Formative research helps the practitioner: 

♦ Identify behaviors to promote. 

♦ Identify the knowledge and barriers, or the 
facilitators to, desired behaviors that mes- 
sages need to either overcome or strengthen. 

♦ Identify central themes and messages com- 
prising EE&C interventions 

Behavior identification involves selecting among 
the ideal behaviors. All ideal behaviors may not be 
possible. Reality checks should help determine 
which ideal behaviors are possible in certain con- 
texts. Long lists of ideal behaviors may be reduced 
to shorter lists on which EE&C interventions can 
focus. 

Once target behaviors have been identified, their 
external and internal determinants must be 
defined. External determinants include contextual 
factors that may influence whether or not people 
will adopt the desired behavior. They could include 
public policies supporting specific actions or access 
to technology and products. Internal determinants 
include: knowledge, beliefs about what the adop- 
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tion of target behaviors will or not help accom- 
plish, beliefs about social norms that exert pressure 
on individuals to adopt or perform those behav- 
iors, and the skills necessary to perform them. The 
study of internal determinants requires comparing 
“doers” and “non-doers” of the target behaviors, 
and also requires comparison by gender. 

FORMATIVE RESEARCH IS... 

Formative research is any research that helps define 
the content of an intervention. It may be either pri- 
mary or secondary research, and can be qualitative 
or quantitative. Often, secondary research is 
undertaken first to find out what previous initia- 
tives others have done about the same issue and try 
to understand the barriers they encountered. Once 
that step is completed, primary research, strength- 
ened by adding the results of earlier efforts, may be 
conducted. 

The importance of formative research is 
reflected in the questions it can answer: 

♦ Who are the target audiences? 

♦ What messages will be conveyed to each one 
of those audiences. What major themes will 
be addressed, what do we want people to 
know and/or do, what convincing evidence 
will be presented to support the messages? 

♦ How will the information be packaged? Who 
will present the messages? What format will 
be used to present them? 

♦ Through which channels will the information 
be conveyed? 

♦ When should the messages be disseminated 
and how often should they be repeated, par- 
ticularly if mass media are used? 
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Communicators often begin with a promotional idea that may not influence behavior, 
and may in fact be a waste of time and money. 




FORMATIVE RESEARCH IS NOT... 

Formative research is not “baseline research,” 
which is part of an evaluation strategy generally 
using a pre-test/post-test design to assess the effects 
of an intervention. Baseline research occurs before 
program implementation to assess target audience 
attitudes about particular messages. It should not 
be conducted to help make decisions about pro- 
gram content or the audience itself. 

STAKEHOLDER PARTICIPATION 

Stakeholder involvement is an important element of 
formative research and can take place in a number of 
ways. Stakeholders can participate in all stages — set- 
ting up research objectives, developing research 
instruments; and collecting, analyzing, and interpret- 
ing data. Their participation in any of these phases 
usually contributes to a higher quality product. 

The major advantages of stakeholder participa- 
tion include developing an appropriate research 
agenda, ensuring action-oriented research, obtaining 
more trustworthy information, developing informa- 
tion ownership, and correctly interpreting collected 
data. All this information will be used to translate 
research findings into workable EE&C programs. 

STEPS FOR FORMATIVE RESEARCH 

To reach its objectives, the design of an EE&C pro- 
gram requires several basic steps; the first three are 
described in this section. 

Step 1: Identify Behaviors 

GreenCOM recommends that intervention plan- 
ners start with identifying what behaviors to pro- 
mote. Communicators often begin with a promo- 
tional idea that may not influence behavior, and 
may in fact be a waste of time and money. If the 
purpose of the intervention is to change behavior, 
the first design step is identifying what the target 
audience is expected to do. For example, while the 
short life span of a landfill may be important to the 
experts, the general public will probably not find 



this knowledge useful. Information about how to 
recycle, presented in the context of why it is impor- 
tant, may be the primary need. 

Identifying the desired behaviors will facilitate 
both choice and segmentation of audience. Tradi- 
tionally, audience segmentation has focused on 
socio-demographic and socio-economic variables. 
However, segmentation, based on environmentally- 
friendly or unfriendly behaviors currently in prac- 
tice, offers the opportunity for more focused 
EE&C programs. For example, people who have 
tried to recycle household waste may need different 
messages than those who have never recycled. 

Step 2: Study the Behavioral Factors 

Understanding the factors that facilitate or hinder 
the performance of behaviors — including what the 
audience knows, believes, and cares about the 
issues — is the second step. A theoretical framework 
is used to establish the formative research parame- 
ters (see Chapter 2). Factors to be considered may be 
external or internal to the individual — external may 
include policies, institutional support, availability of 
a given product, or market incentives, while internal 
may include knowledge or skills, social norms, and 
perceptions of individuals about- what others want 
them to do. These become the behavioral motivators 
that EE&C programs can affect. 

Depending on available findings and the com- 
plexity of the task, the second step may be divided 
into two stages. During the first stage, qualitative 
research can help identify the range of relevant 
external and internal behavioral determinants. 
This phase may employ in-depth individual inter- 
views using a semi-structured instrument and 
open-ended questions, or use focus group discus- 
sions and rapid appraisal techniques. 

Data obtained during this stage can be used to 
construct closed-question surveys to obtain addi- 
tional information from individual respondents. 
The findings are then used to obtain further infor- 
mation from target population samples. Statistical 
analysis of the data can help identify which factors 
predict the behaviors. For example, are the behav- 
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iors predicted by internal or external factors? In 
either case, which play a predictive role? 

Quantitative research techniques can help 
explore and test the validity of “hunches” identi- 
fied during a qualitative research phase. The statis- 
tical analysis will provide clarity and enable pro- 
gram managers to establish quantitative links 
between the behavioral determinants and the 
behaviors, as well as determine the magnitude of 
these relationships. This will help prioritize and 
select the determinants for use in the EE&C pro- 
gram. Consequently, results of this analysis are 
essential in identifying and developing message 
content. 



Step 3: Identify Central Themes 

The third step is to identify the central program 
themes. These may be common denominators for 
different aspects of the intervention that provide the 
context for the behaviors to be promoted. For exam- 
ple, a recycling program may develop a theme that 
conveys the importance of neighborhood improve- 
ment, or of health and cleanliness (see Box 7.1). 

Communications materials promoting the central 
theme(s) are then produced. Normally, rough versions 
of those materials are pre-tested to make sure that 
they are understood by the target audience(s) and are 
sufficiently persuasive. Although some may consider 
this research “formative,” it is described under 



BOX 7.1 

Formative Research Identifies Theme 



I n Machala, Ecuador, 
researchers developing a 
recycling program asked par- 
ticipants in a formative 
research study to indicate 
whether household waste was a 
problem and, if so, why. The 
responses were grouped into 
three categories: health, aes- 
thetics, and environmental pol- 
lution. Respondents said that 
waste either attracted flies and 
rats that cause disease, or was 
directly responsible for people 
getting sick. For example, if 
they walked through rotting 
waste, got home, untied their 
shoes, and touched their eyes, 
they could end up with an eye 
infection. The health-related 
concerns were mentioned more 
frequently, particularly among 
the poor who comprised the 
majority of the population and 
lived in neighborhoods where 



daily, nearly 45 metric tons of 
solid waste accumulated in 
vacant lots. 

As a result, researchers sug- 
gested to program designers 
that health maintenance was 
the most important factor for 
the audience in resolving the 
solid waste problem. Conse- 
quently, the new waste collec- 
tion services could be posi- 
tioned as a contribution to the 
health of the population. With 
this in mind, “Better Health for 
All” was considered a possible 
central theme to serve as a con- 
sistent thread throughout the 
communications messages and 
materials (e.g., posters, flyers, 
brochures, decals, radio spots). 

Because research also 
showed that a waste collection 
system associated with the 
municipality would be better 
accepted by the audience, the 



messages could also stress that 
the municipality was providing 
the waste collection service. 

Research also showed that 
the most outstanding benefit 
residents saw in an expanded 
curbside waste collection ser- 
vice was the reduced “cost” in 
terms of effort and time by 
putting out the waste on the 
sidewalk in front of the house, 
instead of taking it to a transfer 
station. As a result, the mes- 
sages to be disseminated 
through the intervention could 
revolve around the following 
ideas: 

To ensure better health for 
all , use plastic bags to dispose 
of your waste and place it on 
the curb twice a week to be 
picked up by your friendly 
waste collector working for the 
municipality. You will save time 
and effort . 
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pretesting in Chapter 8. A final evaluation should be 
conducted after the program is implemented. 



Table 7.1 List of Viable Environmentally Friendly 
Actions from El Salvador 



SELECTING BEHAVIORS 

Planners can use several methods to create a list of 
actions. GreenCOM has used two techniques: 1) 
consulting experts and 2) forming a team of stake- 
holders. Two cases illustrate the approaches. 



Target Audience Actions 

(In Des cending Order of Viability) 

General Public 

♦ Turn off unneeded household lights 

♦ Take care of trees you planted 

♦ Protect wildlife and don't buy wild animals for pets 



♦ Carry a plastic bag for trash generated when driving 



3 
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Selecting Behaviors for a Multi-Media 
Campaign in El Salvador 

In 1995, research was conducted in El Salvador to 
support the development of a multi-media cam- 
paign to increase environmental awareness among 
the general public. As part of this exercise, six 
major unifying topics under consideration were pre- 
tested. One of the first findings was that the target 
audience was interested not only in understanding 
the magnitude of typical environmental problems in 
El Salvador, but also in having a sense of what 
could be done to tackle them. As a result, public 
and private sector representatives with extensive 
environmental experience met to determine actions 
that the general public could perform that would 
have a positive effect on the environment. 

The meeting generated a list of 46 actions, 
divided into three categories, that could be imple- 
mented by: 1) everyone 2) urban dwellers and 3) 
rural residents. To determine their viability, eight 
focus groups were conducted with men and women 
representing the rural, peri-urban and urban 
dwellers from three regions of the country (i.e., 
Western, Central and Eastern). Focus group partic- 
ipants were asked to rate the proposed actions into 
three categories: “easy to do,” “not so easy,” and 
“difficult.” They were also asked to explain the 
reasoning behind their choices. 

As a result of this exercise, 20 of the 46 actions 
were classified as feasible (see Table 7.1). Criteria 
used by study participants to determine feasibility 
were: 

♦ Extent to which actions generate personal 
gains and easily become new habits. 



♦ Empty trash bags in cars at gas stations 



Urban Dwellers 

♦ Save water by turning off faucets when not using them 

♦ Save water by swe eping, not washing your floor s 

♦ Take out the garbage when the garbage truck comes 

♦ Discard snack wrappers in trash bins 

♦ Put trash in the bins and cans provided i n public areas 

♦ Iron only twice a week t o save electricity 

♦ To save gas, start your car when everybody is seated 

♦ To save gas, check the tire pressure when buying gas 

♦ To save gas, tune up your car periodically 



Rura l Residents 

♦ Learn to trim tre es for firewood 

♦ Put out fires afte r cooking 

♦ Use crop debris instead of wood for fires 

♦ Bury garbage instead of burning it 

♦ Bury your garbage instead of throwing it in the river 

♦ Wash fumigation tan ks away from rivers _ 

♦ Take soap wrappings home after washing in the river 



♦ Time and effort required for implementation. 

♦ Cultural acceptability and financial implications. 



Selecting Behaviors in a Sustainable Land 
Use Program in Ecuador 

An ecological reserve in northwest Ecuador, Cotachi- 
Coyapas covers more than 200,000 hectares and 
ranges from 100 to almost 5,000 meters above sea 
level, representing multiple ecosystems (Booth, 
1996). USAID funded a sustainable land use pro- 
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gram, the SUBIR Project, with buffer zone residents 
in the southeast of the reserve. One program objec- 
tive was to limit agricultural expansion in the reserve 
by promoting intensive use of existing agricultural 
plots. A multi-disciplinary team — project staff, local 
counterparts, representatives of community groups 
and local farmers — identified 27 ideal behaviors that 
farmers in the area should implement. However, after 
observing which behaviors have been adopted and 
the reasons for their adoption, the list was expanded 
to include a total of 30 behaviors. Many of the orig- 
inal ideal behaviors were fine-tuned to fit the local 
conditions. The final of list of behaviors negotiated 
with extension agents after the field observations of 
farmers appears below. 

Through a series of workshops and meetings, 
the multi-disciplinary team defined the overall goal 
and five objectives of the project, as well as the 
ideal behaviors for each of the five objectives. 
Research was then conducted with the target audi- 
ence to answer two questions: 

♦ What difference exists between ideal and 
actual behaviors, if any? 

♦ What factors have influenced farmers imple- 
menting the ideal behaviors to adopt them 
and what factors have prevented non- 
adopters from doing so? 

Two research instruments were used: structured 
observation and in-depth interviews. Structured 
observations were done using an Ideal Behavior 
Observation List. Fortunately, most of the ideal 
behaviors — such as where and when to plant, and 
how pesticides were used — could be observed; only 
a few required verbal reporting. The Observation 
List was pretested in the field before final use. 
Members of the multi-disciplinary team, including 
farmers, collected the data. An in-depth interview 
guide was developed and researchers were trained 
in interviewing techniques. The training addressed 
issues such as how to begin and end an interview, 
questioning and probing techniques, and nonver- 
bal communication. 

The pre-test of the instruments demonstrated that 
it took more than one person to conduct an inter- 
view, Consequently, interviewers worked in pairs: 
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one person was the interviewer and the other the 
note-taker. After each interview, the pair reviewed 
the observations and notes, compared what had 
been seen and heard, and arrived at agreements. 
Two communities in the buffer zone were selected 
based on the following criteria: altitude (lower vs. 
higher), concentration of households, and amount 
of time where the project had worked in the com- 
munity (“old” vs. “new” communities^. 

Because the list of possible ideal behaviors was 
long, a decision was made to select project partici- 
pants and non-project participants in each commu- 
nity. A total of 18 participating farmers were inter- 
viewed; equal numbers for project and non-project 
participants were retained. Thirteen respondents 
were male and five were female. Results were 
graphed and analyzed by the multi-disciplinary team. 

From these observations, behaviors were 
selected in two workshops with the participation of 
local farmers. In the workshops, researchers shared 
the findings and their recommendations based on 
the application of a behavioral analysis scale. Dis- 
cussions at the workshops helped decide what 
behaviors to focus on and helped fine-tune those 
behaviors (see Table 7,2). 



IDENTIFYING BEHAVIORAL 
DETERMINANTS 

Identifying the relevant determinants is an impor- 
tant step in developing an effective EE&C pro- 
gram. As seen in Chapter 2, different theories 
about behavior change have different assumptions 
about which factors are most powerful in influenc- 
ing an individual to start a new behavior. Through 
focus groups and interviews, GreenCOM can bet- 
ter understand the audience and the determinants 
of their behavior. As noted earlier in this chapter, 
external determinants may be policies and regula- 
tions, access to materials, and availability of prod- 
ucts or services. Internal determinants include an 
assortment of variables, such as knowledge, atti- 
tudes, social norms, skills, and competence. 

Identifying determinants is a bit easier when 
comparing information from the selected behaviors’ 
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Table 7.2 List of Behaviors Promoted by Sustainable Land Use Program in Ecuador 



Specific Behaviors 

♦ Pest and Disease Control, prepare the soil 20 days 
before planting 

♦ Lay prepared soil fallow for a minimum of 20 days 



Use pesticides and fungicides as follows: 

♦ January to May: products with blue labels 

♦ June and July: combine organic and green labels 

♦ August and September: only organic 

♦ Dctober and November: combine organic and green 
labels 

♦ Rotate short-cycle crops 



Fertilization 

♦ Use chemical fertilizer only after a soil analysis indicates 
it is necessary in the minimum quantities recommended 
mixed with organic fertilizers 

♦ Cultivate at least three ecologically compatible Crops 

♦ Cultivate at least three income-generating crops 

♦ Cultivate at least three crops for family consumption 



Soil Conservation 

♦ Open fire breaks before burning land for cultivation 

♦ Burn only the areas to be planted immediately 

♦ Burn fallow land against the wind 

♦ Do not burn stubble 



♦ Plant crops on the contour 

♦ Plant commercially viable fruit trees or forestry species, 
establish live fences on the contour within the plot 



Soil Quality Maintenance ► j 

♦ Incorporate organic material in soil preparation \ j 

♦ Incorporate organic material during the growing season \ \ 



Multiple Use Forestry 

♦ Do not cut down forest to cultivate grass or crops 



Management 

♦ Cultivate existing agricultural fallow land instead of 
opening forest areas 



Water Conservation 

♦ Keep trees for 50 meters around springs 

♦ Keep trees for 10 meters along river and stream banks 



Guinea Pig Management 

♦ Raise type one (purebred) guinea pigs 

♦ Raise guinea pigs in cages 

♦ Feed guinea pigs, ground corn, king grass, sugar cane 
or corn leaves, and salts and minerals 

♦ Pick the best of a litter for future breeding 

♦ Put maximum ten females with one male 




“doers” and “non-doers.” The two following cases 
from Ecuador and Egypt suggest how to locate 
doers and non-doers, what questions to ask them, 
and how to analyze the resulting data to reveal the 
behavioral determinants. 

Waste Separation: Doers and 
Non-doers in Quito, Ecuador 

In 1993 the Municipality of Quito initiated a pilot 
recycling program in 11 inner-city neighborhoods. 
The program required participants to separate 
garbage into three categories: organic kitchen waste, 
recyclable paper, plastic, glass and metal trash, and 
non-recyclable wastes. Waste was collected by type 



on different days. Neighborhood micro-enterprises 
were responsible for garbage collecting and disposal, 
reducing the cost of transporting the waste to a land- 
fill outside Quito. Some micro-enterprises used 
organic waste to produce compost and sold recy- 
clable waste to intermediaries. 

However, recycling rates dropped over time in 
the neighborhoods that had participated the longest 
in the program. GreenCOM’s study explored ways 
to reverse these deteriorating recycling rates. 

The study was conducted in four neighbor- 
hoods. Selection criteria included socio-economic 
level, access to alternative garbage collection sys- 
tems, and population density. Qualitative data 
were gathered through focus group discussions 
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Non-doers viewed waste separation as a bard, time-consuming, and dirty task. 



with neighborhood committee members, in-de 
interviews with micro-enterprise managers, ; 
focus group discussions with household residf 
in both program control neighborhoods. .Table 
lists the interview questions. Pilot program pari 
pants were divided into two subcategories: d< 
(who followed the collection regime) and i i 
doers (who did not). Individuals were assigned 
category based on information from their gart 
collectors and verified by a research team exar 
ing content of curbside garbage put out for collec~ 
tion by the micro-enterprise collectors. 

The study revealed that perceptions about waste 
separation could be grouped into four areas of 
concern: financial, development-related, self- 
growth and self-image, and the time and effort 
required to separate waste. 

Followers differed from non-followers on a 
number of beliefs such as the benefits of sorting 
waste for recycling. Doers perceived waste sepa- 
ration as a fast process that made handling waste 
easier, since wet and dry garbage were deposited 
in separate containers. Non-doers viewed waste 
separation as a hard, time-consuming, and dirty 
task. Non-doers had the misperception that sep- 
aration occurred after different waste products 
had been deposited in one container. For them, 
separation implied sticking their hands in the 
garbage to separate the waste. In addition, a 
striking contrast between doers and non-doers 
was the role attributed to self-image. For the for- 
mer, waste separation gave them a positive image 
with neighbors and family members. For the lat- 
ter, waste separation was a demeaning task fit 
only for scavengers. 

Findings from a subsequent quantitative study, 
using a pre-coded questionnaire with a sample of 
residents from neighborhoods participating in the 
pilot program, revealed that social pressure to sep- 
arate wastes is part of the mix of determinants. 
However, the sources of that social pressure vary 
by gender. While social pressure from neighbors is 
a predictor of waste separation for men, social 
pressure from both neighbors and family members 
is a predictor for women. 



waste? 57 * 3 

♦ What happens to the waste you dispose of? Where is 
it taken? 

♦ What does it mean to separate waste? 

♦ Why would one separate waste? 

♦ How does one s eparate waste? 

♦ Is waste separation practiced in you r house? 

♦ Who does it? 

♦ What advantages do you see in separating the w aste? 

♦ What disadvantages do you see in separating the 
waste? 

♦ How do you get rid of cardboard? Newspapers? 
Glass? Metal? Plastic? Kitchen waste? Bathroom 
waste? 

♦ What made you get rid of cardboard that way? 

(Same questions with newspapers, glass, metal, plas- 
tic, kitchen waste, and bath room waste) 

♦ Who has say in how you dispose of the waste gener- 
ated in your house? Who else? 

♦ Who would approve of us separating w aste? 

♦ Who would approve of giving different types of waste 
to collectors on different days? Who else? 

Twhy? 



Efficient Water Management: 

Doers and Non-Doers 

GreenCOM helped the Ministry of Public Works 
and Water Resources (MPWWR) <in Egypt imple- 
ment a campaign to make the general public and 
farmers aware of a nationwide water scarcity. For 
centuries, the Nile River had provided Egypt with an 
abundance of water. However, with the construction 
of the Aswan High Dam, Egypt agreed to share the 
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waters of the Nile through a pact with neighboring 
countries. The amount of water Egypt can release 
from the High Dam is now 55.5 BCM (billion cubic 
meters) per year. As a result, in the past 10 years 
Egypt has gone from having a water surplus to a 
water deficit. The nation now finds itself using more 
water than the treaty allows, necessitating the reuse 
of water that is not overly polluted. 

MPWWR requested assistance from Green- 
COM to develop a communication intervention 
based on the concept that Egypt had a fixed 
amount of water available and, as the population 
increased, each individual share would be more 
limited. This strategy was to serve as a base for 
future interventions directed at helping users con- 
serve water. The basic assumption of the first cam- 
paign was that increased awareness about water 
scarcity would lead to the adoption of water use 
efficiency and conservation practices by farmers. 

Formative research was conducted to guide deci- 
sion-making for the first campaign. GreenCOM 
trained staff from the Water Communication Unit 
(WCU) of the MPWWR in qualitative research 
methods, data analysis, and interpretation. Data 
were analyzed and interpreted by staff with guid- 
ance from GreenCOM. 

The research was conducted in three cities in dif- 
ferent regions: Damietta, A1 Fayyum, and Aswan, 
with each region having different levels of access to 
irrigation water. Data were obtained through focus 
groups and in-depth interviews with both male and 
female farmers interviewed separately in each region. 

Prior to conducting the research, MPWWR 
technicians suggested that the communication 
intervention focus on the following topics: 

♦ The Koran tells us that water should be used 
wisely 

♦ Egypt has limited water sources, the Nile is the 
major source 

♦ Past droughts have had negative consequences 
on agriculture in the Nile River 

♦ Basin Water supply is fixed by treaty to 55.5 bil- 
lion cubic meters per year 

♦ Demand for water has increased over time, given 
a growing population in Egypt 
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♦ The increased demand comes from different 
sources: industry, farmers, and domestic users 

♦ Per capita consumption of water in Egypt is dif- 
ferent from that of neighboring countries 

♦ Water scarcity in the past has been associated 
with wars in the region. Future regional conflicts 
could also be associated with water scarcity 

♦ Several policies and projects have been imple- 
mented by the public sector to conserve water 
and prevent water pollution 

♦ Irrigation water overuse may not increase pro- 
ductivity, yet it may reduce water availability 
and aggravate water scarcity 

The formative research was designed to find out 
whether farmers were already engaged in water 
conservation practices, the role that awareness 
about water scarcity played in motivating farmers 
to perform those practices, and to identify what 
other psycho-social and contextual factors influ- 
enced farmers’ decisions to conserve water. 

The research indicated that farmers were 
already highly aware of national and local water 
scarcity problems and had established the connec- 
tion between the two. Study participants were also 
acutely aware of how the water supply had 
changed in recent years, the problems around 
water pollution; and the impact of population 
growth on water resources and food security. 

Research results also indicated that local issues 
about water scarcity had the strongest influence on 
decisions farmers made about water use. Further- 
more, water conservation and water management 
practices were known and had been adopted. They 
included: irrigating at night to reduce evaporation, 
leveling the land to facilitate water flow, choosing 
crops that require less water, and cleaning irriga- 
tion canals to facilitate water flow. 

According to the research results, the major 
motivations for the doers included taking care of 
growing family needs, self-sufficiency, and food 
security for family members. Farmers practiced 
these methods because they wanted to conserve 
water for the future to meet growing family needs. 
They valued self sufficiency in food and water for 
the family. 
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Based on these findings, researchers devel< 
set of new messages that reflected the motivat 
the Doers, the farmers who were already cai 
out the desired behaviors. They also elimi) 
some messages from the original list becaus. 
farmers did not relate to them. Table 7.4 show 
new messages as well as the messages retained 
eliminated because of the formative research. 

Formative research contributed to develoj 
the messages conveyed through this campaign 
helped program staff see the need to modify t! 
original messages. In addition to helping creat 
more effective communication campaign with m 
sages that resonated with the intended audience, 
formative research saved the project time and 
money by limiting topics. 



GENDER CONSIDERATIONS 

While the importance of gender considerations in 
program design are more fully addressed in Chap- 
ter 4, it is important to keep in mind that behavioral 
determinants may differ for men and women. It is 
imperative, therefore, that data be collected from 
both men and women separately and that a gender 
analysis be conducted to determine differences. 
Multi-disciplinary program teams should, of 
course, include both men and women — it is impor- 
tant to compare not only “doers” and “non-doers,” 
but also female “doers” and “non-doers,” as well as 
male “doers” and “non-doers.” Interventions need 
to be sensitive to the concerns of both men and 
women, since messages designed to persuade one 
group may not necessarily speak to the other. 

The importance of understanding different gen- 
der perspectives was made clear in GreenCOM’s 
experience with a waste collection project in Quito, 
Ecuador, presented earlier in this chapter. An anal- 
ysis of results obtained through formative research 
to design a recycling intervention in that city 
revealed contrasting results for men and women. 
The major differences observed by gender were 
connected to the following issues: who reaps the 
benefits of recycling, the self-image that waste sep- 
aration enhances, and the health implications of 
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♦ Past droughts have had negative consequences on 
agriculture in the N ile River 

♦ Basin Water supply is fixed by treaty to 55.5 billion 
cubic meters per year 

♦ Demand for water has increased over time, given a 
grow ing population in Egypt 

♦ The increased demand comes from different sources: 
industry, farmers, and domestic users 

♦ Irrigation water overuse may not increase productivity, 
yet It may reduce water availability and aggravate 
water scarcity 



Messages Propped from the Or iginal List 

♦ Per capita consumption of water in Egypt is different 
from that of neighboring countries 

♦ Water scarcity in the past has been associated with 
wars in the region. Future regional conflicts could also 
be associated with water scarcity 

♦ Several policies and projects have been implemented 
by the public sector to conserve water and prevent 
water pollution 



waste separation. Men believed that if their family 
participated in the recycling program, outsiders 
would obtain the revenue from recyclable sales. 

The implication was that those funds should be 
collected by the members of households where the 
waste was generated. 

Women, on the other hand, believed that recy- 
cling would generate funds for use in neighbor- 
hood development projects and supported the pro- 
gram on those grounds. Whereas men believed 
recycling to be a deQa^ning task, women generally 
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felt that recycling would foster their image as 
industrious neighbors, and, for their relatives, as 
responsible family members fulfilling their house- 
hold duties. 

Most men did not mention the health implica- 
tions of separating waste. Women noted that waste 
separation eliminated vectors and odors and made 
their houses look prettier. Women against the pro- 
gram also mentioned health implications, particu- 
larly with respect to bathroom waste. For them, the 
program required retaining that type of waste too 
long in the household, a measure believed to be 
unhealthy. Surprisingly, women also showed a 
knowledge of how recycling could benefit the 
country’s economy, such as the fact that providing 
recycled materials to industry could diminish the 
demand for imported material, and that recycling 



could contribute to national development. Neither 
of these two benefits was suggested by men. 

In general, men appeared to be more critical 
than women. However, women critical of the pro- 
gram expressed opposition for different reasons: 
the expense of plastic bags, a perceived intrusion 
into household management, and forced collabora- 
tion with neighbors they disliked. 

The implications of these results were obvious, 
as the program had to pay particular attention to 
men, and to try to bring them on board with the 
program objectives. 
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Chapter 8 

Pre-testing EE&C Products 



Martha C. Monroe 



Consider these scenarios. 

Before printing a new environmental education 
teaching guide, the organizers asked some teachers 
to test a few of the activities. The teachers’ com- 
ments were thorough, (e.g. it is hard to find clear 
plastic boxes for the groundwater activity, it takes 
much longer than the specified 45 minutes for stu- 
dents to practice this play, the illustrations imply 
that all teachers are women, and it would help 
immensely if the materials provided suggestions for 
assessing student knowledge after completing each 
unit). Grateful for such specific suggestions, the 
organizers incorporated them into the final version 
of the guide before the production deadline... 

The authors of a comic book on water pollution 
struggled to illustrate the concept of “pollution” 
without making the character overly negative. In 
focus groups, non-literate adults and teenagers 
commented on six potential characters: “This one 
looks sick; that one looks like a grandpa.” After 
another round of testing, the authors settled on a 
pollution character who looked serious and sick 
rather than grandfatherly or mean... 

As these scenarios illustrate, a critique of draft 
material by the intended audience — well before 
production deadlines — is a vital step. Equally 
important is asking the right questions so that 
audience feedback makes a helpful contribution. 

The previous paragraph sounds so simple that it 
should be common sense. It is repeated often in this 
manual for good reason, however. Time and time 
again, materials production runs into writing 
delays and then production deadlines that squeeze 
out the crucial step of pre-testing. Deadlines are 
real: publications need to be distributed before the 
end of the school year, radio plays must be finished 



for World Environment Day. Sometimes a squeezed 
budget forces a decision to move the pre-testing 
money into production. Yet, despite the challenges, 
pre-testing all education and communications 
products is vitally important. 

To repeat the obvious, high-quality environmen- 
tal education and communication (EE&C) products 
result from pre-testing draft materials well before 
production deadlines. This chapter explores the 
type of information that pre-testing can provide, 
strategies for obtaining this information, important 
differences between using and reviewing the materi- 
als, and helpful tips for program managers. 

WHAT PRE-TESTING PROVIDES 

The process of asking the intended audience to 
review, comment, talk through, or try out an 
EE&C product enables the program manager to 
ask a variety of targeted questions. Some sample 
questions are provided below in Table 8.1. 

Very different information is collected if users 
are asked to apply the materials in their work — 
conduct a workshop, teach students, facilitate a 
meeting — and respond to a series of questions from 
their experience. This procedure is in fact a much 
better test of the material. Are directions written 
clearly? Are the objectives really accomplished? 
Are the handouts and overheads sufficient? Can 
the participants follow the delivery? Do the mate- 
rials meet the needs? Are the materials adaptable to 
different situations? In this case, a survey or fol- 
low-up meeting will help focus the users on the 
questions that should be answered. 

Expert reviewers form another category for pre- 
testing. Although technically not users, they can 
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Tabic tf.l Pro-testing Questions 



For a communications product ask the intended 

audience... 

♦ What do you think the main message of this 
poster/ad/radio s pot/etc. is? 

♦ To whom is this mess age directed? 

♦ Could it be you? Why or why not? 

♦ Does the main character remind you of someone you 
know? Why or why not (which may be prompted with 
specific questions about hairstyle, clothing, gender, etc.)? 

♦ What would prevent you from doing the suggested 
behavior? 



For an educational product ask teachers or 

administrators... 

♦ Is this activity/poster/filmstrip/booklet something you 
could use in your class? 

♦ For what grade leve l is It most appropriate? 

♦ For what subject is it most appropriate? 

♦ Are the illustrations appropriate? Gender-free? Ethnically 
appropriate? 

♦ Is the vocabulary appropriate? 

♦ Will the activity help you meet your curriculum 
objectives? 



♦ Would you use this? Why or why not? 

♦ Would you need training to feel com fortable using this? 

Rather than asking teachers questions about their stu- 
dent's reactions, esk teachers to conduct the activity 

and record students questions, comments, or activities. 

In addition, students co uld fill out a response sheet 

♦ Did you alter the activity from what was written? If so. 
how? 

♦ Did boys and girls respond differentl y? If so. how? 

♦ Please give some examples of the questions that stu- 
dents asked. 

♦ Please give some examples of student reactions to the 
activity. Were they engaged? Did they stay on task? 

Were they confused? 

♦ Did you achieve your objectives? Did your students gain 
knowledge or skill? 



For any product ask experts. .. 

♦ Is the information conveyed here accurate? 

♦ Is the message conveyed appropriate? 

♦ If people adopted this behavior, could it make a differ- 
ence in the problem? 



provide critical information that the authors might 
miss. Distance has a way of providing a valuable 
perspective. 

Drawn from the Green COM/Egypt experience, 
the following example illustrates the pre-testing 
process and underscores the value of this step in 
communication materials development. 

PRE-TESTING A FARMER'S SURVEY 
IN EGYPT 

In 1998 the GreenCOM/Egypt mesqa or irrigation 
canal project targeted farmers with a national, 
comprehensive survey of knowledge, attitudes and 
practices that included important questions previ- 
ously unasked on a systematic basis. 

GreenCOM designed a pre-test to check many 
elements of the survey design: the sample frame (a 
listing of farmers on 240 canals nationwide), the 



questionnaire, and fieldwork logistics. All would 
be modified based on the pre-test experience. 

The research firm set up the pre-test sample using 
canals similar to but outside the main sample to avoid 
using any farmers targeted for the survey. Over 100 
respondents were interviewed during the pre-test. 

As a result of the questionnaire pre-test, we 
decided to: 

♦ Reduce the complexity of some questions — 
The pre-test questionnaire tried to do too 
much, asking about both the farmer’s prac- 
tices on canal-side land, and about land hold- 
ings elsewhere. This was burdensome on the 
respondent, and certainly would have made 
analysis and report writing very taxing. The 
final questionnaire asked only about land 
owned on that particular canal. 

♦ Make the questionnaire more concise — It is 
hard for any researcher to pass up the oppor- 
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tunity to capture every aspect of the subject 
under investigation by increasing the number 
of questions. During the pre-test, it became 
clear that some questions designed to get at 
different aspects of a subject were interpreted 
as the same questions, proving burdensome to 
the respondent and not providing additional 
substantive information. As a result, these 
questions were combined. 

♦ Settle for more general answers — One set of 
questions asked how large a fine a farmer 
would pay in the case of four hypothetical con- 
flicts among farmers. The pre-test showed that 
farmers found it difficult to specify an amount, 
so the question about an amount was dropped, 
leaving simply the fact that a monetary fine 
would be exacted. Even this lesser level of 
detail provided rich material for the analysis. 

♦ Reduce the sensitivity of questions — One 
question was so sensitive that it had to be 
deleted. Increasing farmer participation 
through cost sharing is an important Green- 
COM Egypt sub-objective, so the survey 
sought to measure the willingness of farmers 
to share in the costs of upgrading the irriga- 
tion system. In fact, the Ministry has not 
adopted this policy, since cost sharing is a 



highly sensitive matter. The project worked 
closely with an economist to draw up two 
apparently simple and straightforward ques- 
tions concerning willingness to pay to provide 
continuous flow and to upgrade the drainage 
system which, through statistical analysis, 
would yield exact amounts or ranges that 
respondents were willing to pay. 

But during the pre-test, respondents interpreted 
this question as an indication that the Ministry was 
contemplating charging for a natural resource, and 
they responded angrily. This response led the 
research firm to conclude that the quality of the 
questionnaire would be compromised by retaining 
the questions. The Ministry and the project 
replaced them with two yes/no questions on will- 
ingness to pay. The results suggest that the question 
was not as biased as one might expect, with around 
75 percent of male farmers and 50 percent of 
female farmers saying they were willing to pay. 

After the revisions, the questionnaire was used 
to produce some ground-breaking research. Com- 
promises led to a better rapport between respon- 
dents and interviewers, and paid off in results that 
may be less biased and of higher quality and relia- 
bility than those produced by a questionnaire less 
extensively pre-tested and rigorously modified. 
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Chapter 9 

Evaluation 



Orlando Hernandez 



This chapter provides guidance to EE&C project 
managers who work with evaluators. It will intro- 
duce you to some of the techniques and terms eval- 
uators use, but most importantly it will show you 
how to design a project that can have meaningful 
evaluations, not only at the end of the project but 
throughout its life to keep it on course. 

Most project managers make the mistake of not 
bringing in the evaluator until the end of a project 
and then not giving him/her a goal against which to 
evaluate performance. Asking an evaluator at this 
late stage, “What should we be evaluating?” is 
meaningless. The evaluator can only measure 
whether you have stayed on course — he/she cannot 
suggest destinations. 

When involved in a project from the beginning, 
a good evaluator can regularly tell the manager 
whether the program is on course or, if not, in what 
direction it has strayed. With this information, the 
manager can decide how to get back on track (see 
Box 9.1). 

A mantra for managers is: “Start with the results.” 
If you don’t have a precise vision from the outset of 
how things will look at the end of a successful pro- 
ject, you will have trouble with the evaluation. 

Developing this vision is not easy. Indeed, it may 
be the most difficult part of management. The pro- 
cess should be participative, at least with a man- 
agement team, sometimes with a wider group rep- 
resenting the target audience. It is usually a long, 
and sometimes exhausting, process at the end of 
which everyone commits to the vision and wants to 
be assessed in terms of it. Once agreed upon, the 
vision become the program’s North Star. 

Evaluation is usually categorized as summative 
evaluation, which measures the project success or 



failure by comparing outcomes with the original 
goals, or as formative evaluation, which measures 
project progress against ongoing benchmarks and 
allows the manager to make course corrections. 

Formative evaluation is more useful to a pro- 
gram manager, because it provides information 
that helps the program succeed. Summative evalu- 
ation, coming after the program is over, gives a 
verdict about whether the program achieved its 
goals, but is of no help to the manager in achiev- 
ing those goals. (Of course, the results of summa- 



BOX 9.1 

Keeping the Desired Results in 
Mind 

I n Nicaragua, sea-turtle experts were con- 
vinced that if local residents just understand 
the rapid sea-turtle population decline, they 
would be less likely to harvest eggs. A story- 
book was written and approved by the biolo- 
gists that did an excellent job of explaining all 
the potential disasters that stalk the young tur- 
tles until they reach maturity: egg predation by 
herons, crabs, and coyotes on the shore; sharks; 
shrimp nets, and even turtle hunters. After giv- 
ing the story to readers, the program manager 
developed an evaluation survey that asked 
about their attitudes regarding egg collection 
and abiding by the quota system. Only then 
I was it clear that the storybook was not about 
egg collection and did not even mention the 
ij quota system. Fortunately, there was still time 
jj to rewrite the story. 
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A mantra for managers is: “Start with the results.” 



tive evaluation can be useful for people designing 
new projects.) 

DEVELOPING DESIRED RESULTS 

The statement of the project’s vision — or more specif- 
ically its desired results — guide the evaluation process, 
just as they have driven the program development. By 
operationalizing desired results into measurable state- 
ments, the evaluator can reflect upon the degree to 
which the program achieves these results. Well-stated 
desired results for educational programs are specific 
to the situation and share these elements: 



TOOLS FOR COLLECTING 
INFORMATION 

Each information-collecting tool has a niche in 
evaluations, and just like an organism in a func- 
tional ecosystem, each is best suited to a particular 
condition. The program manager must match the 
tool to the need. A variety of equally good evalua- 
tion designs can use different tools. As a rule of 
thumb, choose the tool that is least expensive in 
time and resources. There are many ways to maxi- 
mize the advantages and minimize the disadvan- 
tages of each option (see Table 9.1). 



1. Each objective targets one and only one thing: a 
fact, an attitude, a skill. Limit the statement to 
only one measurement. 

2. Each objective specifies an outcome that the 
participant will be able to perform. The objec- 
tive is not written from the perspective of the 
leader (teach about turtles) or the program 
coordinator (host the workshop). Use appropri- 
ate action verbs to define the outcome. 

3. Each objective spells out what will be measured 
in order to meet certain criteria (80% success, 
three out of five reasons). 

4. Each objective is set in a context or a condition 
(when asked, when given a list of 10 items, 
where ascertained, which population...). 



OBTAINING BASELINE MEASURES 

Since the evaluation is designed to measure change, 

some technique to measure the “baseline” situation 

is necessary. The following activities may provide 

this initial information. 

♦ Use the literature or existing data in the agency 

♦ Survey people 

♦ Observe people 

♦ Interview people 

♦ Use information from a comparable site or a for- 
mer program 

♦ If you didn’t do a baseline study, at least ask 
people at the end of the study how they think 
they’ve changed 
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What is a Research Design? 

To evaluate is to compare. Comparisons are needed 
to determine if an intervention had the desired 
impact. A research design tells the researcher how 
many measurements should be done to determine 
impact, and when those measurements should take 



|F Table 9. 1 Information Needs and Evaluation Tools ] 


Data Collection 


records, logs, journals, clicker counts 


Program Quality 


expert review, observation, staff self- 
analysis, staff performance 


Participant 

Reaction 


drawings, photographs, journals, 
logs, post-it boards, suggestion 
boxes, comment cards, testimonials, 
anecdotes, observation 


Participant 
Knowledge and 
Behavior 


surveys, interviews, concept maps, 
observation, artifacts, photographs, 
focus groups 


Action Research 


journals, tape-recorded sessions, 
observation, etc. to support partici- 
pant reflection and analysis 


Media Impact 


phone or mail surveys, count calls, 
visits 


Materials Quality 


readability tests, pre-tests, 
observation 


Participant 

Involvement 


participatory rapid appraisal 
techniques such as discussion 
groups, engineering models, map- 
ping, sorting photographs, calen- 
dars, time lines, trend lines, ranking, 
pie chart, matrix 
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place. The various comparisons needed to deter- 
mine net effects of an intervention make up a 
research design. Designs also dictate whether or 
not comparisons will be limited to study groups 
exposed to the intervention or if they will also 
include groups not exposed to it (control groups). 

Three Commonly Used Research Designs 

GreenCOM has used three well-known research 
designs (listed below) to evaluate how education 
and communication programs changed the audi- 
ences’ knowledge, attitude, skills, or beliefs. Each 
one of these designs has different advantages and 
disadvantages regarding the sources of error. Each 
can be used in formative or summative evaluation. 

Design 1: Pre-Test and Post-Test 
(Before and After) Studies 

This design compares the same type of study par- 
ticipants at two points in time, separated by a 
period of participation in a program. Differences in 
scores between one point in time to the other are 
taken as an estimate of the net effects of an inter- 
vention (Rossi and Freeman, 1988). 

There are two versions of this design. One ver- 
sion known as the “one-group pre-test post-test 
design,” uses the same group for both measure- 
ments. The other version, known as a “separate 
sample pre-test post-test design,” tests people from 
different groups at each measurement point. 

The one-group version is commonly used in 
education and in communication. It can be used 
when an intervention affects a specific target 
group. Despite its popularity, this design embodies 
several confounding factors that can jeopardize the 
validity of its results. For example, it does not 
clearly establish that the intervention caused the 
measured change in the population. Other vari- 
ables may have caused any difference detected 
between the two measurement points. As Rossi and 
Freeman (1988) have concluded, “the main defi- 
ciency of such designs is that they ordinarily do not 
permit disentangling the effects of extraneous fac- 
tors from the net effects of the intervention.” See 
“Cautions to the Evaluator,” below. 



The “separate sample design” offers some 
improvement over “one-group pre-test post-test 
designs.” If study participants are randomly 
selected for each measurement, the effect of testing 
is controlled for. Maturation issues (see below) are 
controlled if the distribution of age is the same in 
both samples. However, in a separate group pre- 
test/post-test design there is still a questions as to 
whether external events that affected all partici- 
pants might have had an influence. 

Design 2: Pre/Post-Test with Experimental 
and Control Groups 

This design is similar to the pre-test/post-test design, 
but a control group has been added. Thus, the 
experimental and control groups are both measured 
before and after the intervention. If an external event 
influences all participants, it will show up in results 
from the control group as well as from the experi- 
mental group. As before, this design has two forms, 
one where study participants have been randomly 
assigned to the study group (the pre-test, post-test 
control group design) and one where they have not, 
(the non-equivalent control group design.) In both 
of these designs it is imperative that the same study 
participants take the pre-test and the post-test 
(Fisher, Laing, Stoeckel and Townsend, 1995). 

Design 3: Post-Test Only Control 
Group Design 

Post-test only designs are appropriate when base- 
line data have not been collected, are lost, or are 
inaccurate, or when the introduction of new sub- 
ject areas makes pre-testing impossible. This design 
requires that two study groups be researched after 
an intervention has ended. The experimental group 
is exposed to the EE&C intervention and the con- 
trol group is not. 

There are two types of post-test only designs 
that differ in how study participants are chosen. 
When there is no random assignment of partici- 
pants to each study group, the design is called a 
“static-group” comparison. When participants are 
randomly assigned to the study group, the design is 
called the “post-test only control group.” 
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Campbell and Stanley (1966) argue that under the 
static-group comparison there must be a method of 
assuring that the two groups would be equivalent 
had it not been for the treatment. The randomiza- 
tion element added to the post-test only control 
group design corrects that deficiency. Campbell 
and Stanley (1966) also argue that randomization 
can suffice without the pretest in the case of the 
post-test only control group design. 

Rossi and Freeman (1988) define randomization 
as the chance assignment of potential targets in 
order to obtain equivalent treated and comparison 
groups. Randomization requires that every unit in 
a target population has the same chance to be 
selected for either the experimental or the control 
group. An important aspect of randomization is 
the elimination of the possibility of self-selection. 
Randomization is different from random sampling. 
Random sampling allows the selection of units in 
an unbiased manner to form a sample from a pop- 
ulation. Random sampling can be used to choose 
individuals to participate in a study. Randomiza- 
tion is used to assign each member of the resulting 
sample to the experimental or control group. 

Cautions to the Evaluator: 

Common Sources of Error 

Research designs are chosen based on the sources 
of error that must be avoided. Common sources of 
error are listed below. 

Contextual events 

Contextual events are between two measurements 
taken to evaluate an intervention that may have 
influenced the knowledge, attitudes, beliefs, inten- 
tions, and behaviors targeted by the EE&C inter- 
vention. The changes that may be observed 
between the two measurements may be due to 
these events not to the intervention. 

Maturation of Study Participants 

Study participants may change over time and those 
changes may influence the results. If there is a time 
difference between measurements, study partici- 
pants may have gotten tired or hungry, or, if there 
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is a long time between measurements, gotten older 
and more mature. 

Loss of Study Participants 

All participants involved in the beginning of the 
study may not be available at the end because of 
migration, loss of interest, or even death. The key 
question is: are the remaining subjects in subse- 
quent measurements representing either the best, 
the worst, or the average study participants of the 
first sample? (See Box 9.2.) 

Repeated Testing 

The more individuals are exposed to the same 
questions, the Ibetter they may become at answer- 
ing correctly. When an evaluation instrument is 
applied before and after an intervention, the first 
evaluation has an impact on the second one. 
Responses obtained during the second measure- 
ment may be better than those obtained during the 
first measurement, simply because of the testing 
effect. Repeated exposure of study participants to 
study instruments may invalidate research findings. 
Campbell and Stanley (1966) report that on 
achievement and intelligence tests, “students tak- 



BOX 9.2 

Evaluating over Time 



A 



three-year study was conducted to 
evaluate a program promoting soil 
l conservation practices. Measurements 
were done at each cropping season to see if 
study participants were using soil conservation 
practices such as minimum tillage and contour 
plowing. At each measurement point, 10-15 
percent of the study participants were lost. It 
was difficult to determine if the participants 
that were lost were the best or the worst soil 
conservation farmers. Consequently, it was 
impossible to determine what impact their loss 
had on research findings and changes observed 
over time. 
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Evaluation is difficult because it involves a great deal of thinking, planning, and 
imagining the future. 



ing the test for a second time, or taking an alternate 
form of the test, usually do better than those tak- 
ing the test for the first time. These effects, occur 
without any instruction as to scores or items 
missed on the first test.” 

Modifications of Evaluation Instruments and 
Increased Experience of Evaluators 

Evaluation instruments may be refined or modified 
between measurements either by accident or inten- 
tion. From one measurement to the next, an original 
question such as “Can you mention the days when 
waste is collected in this neighborhood?” can be 
changed to “Are you aware when waste is collected 
in this neighborhood?” The changes observed be- 
tween measurements may be due to the way in 
which the question was asked each time and not the 
result of an awareness-related intervention. The 
experience of evaluators, interviewers and observers 
can also have a great impact on results. Observers 
may differ in their accuracy and severity. Both fac- 
tors can affect results and invalidate findings. 

CONCLUSION 

Evaluation is difficult because it involves a great 
deal of thinking, planning, and imagining the 
future. At the beginning stages of program design, 
it is often challenging to identify measures of suc- 
cess for each activity. Each of these measures could 



become a desired result that will guide the devel- 
opment of the program and determine how the 
program is evaluated. 

The broadest definition of the evaluation process 
begins with program planning. As needs are 
assessed and formative research conducted to deter- 
mine initial knowledge, attitudes, and behaviors, a 
type of evaluation is in progress. Baseline data, col- 
lected before the intervention, will help measure 
changes that can be attributed to the project. 

As the project evolves, pretesting is critical for 
keeping activities on track, by testing elements, 
making revisions, trying new techniques, and reor- 
ganizing activities to best meet the desired results. 
Observations and interviews help record informa- 
tion about the experiences of the participants. 

At the conclusion of the project, a summative 
evaluation can measure its merit. 

Remember, start planning by imagining the 
results you want. 
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Conducting EE&C Activities 



Chapter 10 

Building Capacity through Training 



Martha C. Monroe and Nina Chambers 



Training is a key element of many GreenCOM pro- 
jects. The trainees may vary from teachers to 
policymakers to project staff. But in every case, 
training involves some type of professional devel- 
opment to support a change in practice. Changing 
practices imply a change in behavior. As stated in 
Chapter 2, behavior change is more likely in a sup- 
portive environment. Successful training programs, 
therefore, include ways to change the culture, cli- 
mate, and reward system. They also provide posi- 
tive reinforcement for the new behavior. 

A good training program can be a key element 
in larger efforts to share information or change 
behavior. Teacher training can lead to the accep- 
tance and use of a new curriculum about the envi- 
ronment. Journalist training can result in more 
articles in the public media on environmental 
issues. Training in desktop publishing can lead to 
the publication of regular newsletters and attrac- 
tive materials. In every case the training provides a 
supportive foundation for new behaviors that are 
instrumental in achieving societal change. 

TRAINING AND PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

Although any educational activity that passes 
information from one to another may constitute 
“training,” the workplace context of professional 
skill training developed when master craftsmen 
trained apprentices in the skills of their trade. By 
watching, copying, and then working with guid- 
ance, youngsters eventually became adept at new 
skills through practice. The apprenticeship strategy 
changed by necessity during the Industrial Revolu- 
tion when large groups of laborers needed to learn 
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new skills quickly. In these industries, work-force 
training undertaken by the management continued 
to follow the traditional “show, tell, do, check” 
format. Over the decades training has evolved into 
a more flexible enterprise that is more akin to pro- 
fessional development (Miller, 1987). 

In many parts of the world, “training” and 
“professional development” are two terms for the 
same concept. The term “professional develop- 
ment” refers to a process through which individu- 
als increase their knowledge and understanding 
and improve their skills, to perform better in their 
current positions. Learners have an opportunity to 
develop their own solutions to problems. They are 
given leeway to translate the information into their 
own situation. Echoing tenets of adult education 
and a philosophy of participation, this type of 
training is ideal for EE&C programs. 

DESIGNING TRAINING FOR THE 
ADULT LEARNER 

The three perspectives described below can be used 
to design a training program. 

Adult Education 

Educators who work with adults have developed 
the following list of characteristics of adult learners 
that can help trainers think about who will attend 
the program (Braus and Monroe, 1994): 

Adult learners: 

♦ Expect to be treated with respect and recognition 

♦ Need the support of their peers in their learning 

♦ Want practical solutions to real-life problems 
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achieving societal change. 
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♦ Can reflect on, analyze, and share their own 
experiences 

♦ Can be motivated by the possibility of fulfill- 
ing their personal needs and aspirations 

♦ Are capable of making their own decisions 
and taking charge of their own development. 

Trainers should expect their participants to be 
competent, interested, motivated individuals who 
may have as much to say as the leaders. Further- 
more, not only are the participants skilled and 
knowledgeable, they may want to share their expe- 
riences and learn from the experiences of their col- 
leagues. This exchange of information can be a key 
part of a training program. Creating an atmo- 
sphere that is conducive to helpful, informative, 
equitable exchange is the responsibility of the 
trainer. 

Cognition 

From a different professional perspective, cognitive 
psychologists might approach the task of profes- 
sional development by considering how the human 
brain processes information. Their training pro- 
gram might be designed with the following princi- 
ples in mind: 

♦ People learn new information as it relates to 
what they already know. 

♦ Practicing, applying, and discussing informa- 
tion helps create flexible mental models. 

♦ Stories, examples, and role models help 
bridge the unknown. 

The presentation of new information should be 
carefully orchestrated to resonate with learners and 
remind them of related concepts they already 
know. Establishing effective relationships helps 
insure the new information will be stored and 
recalled appropriately. One easy way to accomplish 
this feat is to make sure participants talk about 
their experiences and what they know. 

New information can be presented through 
examples, models, case studies, analogies, stories, 
and other teaching methods that help learners 
build appropriate and functional mental models. 
By considering these techniques, the initial doctrine 
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of “let people talk” is farther refined into “engage 
people” in considering the real application of the 
new information. Such activities allow participants 
to work with and use the information, arriving at a 
more thorough and complete understanding of the 
concepts through this process. 

Behavior Change 

And finally, social psychologists who study behav- 
ior change would remind us that professional 
development is really behavior change — a process 
of suggesting and encouraging professionals to use 
new or adapted skills in their work. The following 
ideas may be important for a training program to 
consider from this perspective: 

♦ Behaviors are based, in part, on the knowl- 
edge people have about the issue, about how 
to perform the new skill or behavior, and 
about the consequences of performing this 
behavior. 

♦ People have relevant attitudes about the 
importance of this behavior in solving the 
problem, their ability to perform the behavior 
adequately, and the likelihood of their action 
in making a difference. 

♦ A host of real and perceived barriers may 
stand in the way of the performance of this 
behavior. 

♦ A variety of extrinsic motivators (policies, 
resources, legal threats, time inconvenience, 
etc.) and intrinsic motivators (building com- 
munity, self-assurance, feeling frugal, etc.) may 
work to prevent or encourage this behavior. 

♦ People care about what others think about the 
issue, the behavior, and their performance of 
this behavior; social norms are important. 

Most training programs include knowledge and 
deliver that information in a way that motivates 
and through which positive attitudes are shared. 
But good training programs are designed to affect 
more components of the affective domain. Atti- 
tudes about competence, the ability to perform 
skills, and the perceptions of barriers to this behav- 
ior can also be shaped. Educators should consider 
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Engaging participants in discussions should never he jettisoned in favor of a shorter 
workshop or providing more information. 



the ways social norms can be supported or changed 
by using models, stories, opinion leaders, and shap- 
ing a community of like-minded participants into 
their own norm-producing group. 



A COMPOSITE MODEL 

These three perspectives provide relevant and over- 
lapping suggestions. Because adults come to train- 
ing programs with specific needs in mind, with a 
variety of relevant experiences, and with compet- 
ing interests and demands, adult training should be 
different than an education program for young- 
sters. Because humans are information-processing 
organisms, it helps to think about how to best con- 
vey information so that it can be remembered and 
used. Because the goal of professional development 
is ultimately some type of change in behavior, a 
training program should be designed to reduce per- 
ceived barriers and support those indicators that 
are likely to produce a change. 

Workshop facilitators can learn from each train- 
ing experience and improve future programs 
through an evaluation program. Successful training 
programs include materials for supervisors and 
strategies to provide on-going support. The charac- 
teristics of adult learners and guidelines from other 
fields above can be translated into a model of train- 
ing for facilitators: 

1. Training programs should focus on the work- 
related issues that participants care about. 

2. Participants should be involved in discussing 
ideas and sharing experiences during the train- 
ing program. 

3. Where possible and appropriate, participants 
should be engaged in practice. 

4. Training programs should provide some choice 
and flexibility in the schedule. 

5. Training programs should include opportunities 
for participants to record reactions and sugges- 
tions for improvements and measure program 
outcomes. 

6. Training programs should consider the supervi- 
sors, the reward structure, and strategies to pro- 
vide on-going support. 



As simple as this list might sound, it contains 
profound suggestions. It is easy for a program 
manager to fill a training program with a lot of 
information that people ought to have. But a good 
trainer will carefully screen this information, 
assemble a variety of activities and discussion times 
for participants to use and adapt this information, 
and design a training program that achieves much 
more than sharing information. Participants 
should be able and willing to use that information 
to improve their work. All this can be achieved by 
using or adapting the following suggestions. 



Focus on Relevant Work-related Issues 

The topic, goal, and objectives of a professional 
development program should relate to the work of 
the participants. To discover what aspects of their 
work are most bothersome, interesting, or critical, 
conduct a needs assessment or a formative research 
activity (see Chapters 6 and 7). By surveying or 
interviewing potential participants or their supervi- 
sors, a trainer can develop a program that better 
targets the audience (see Box 10.1). 



Involve Participants in Sharing Their Ideas 

It is so important to engage participants in discus- 
sions that this aspect of a training program should 
never be jettisoned in favor of a shorter workshop 
or providing more information. 

Training program planners hope participants 
will learn and accept new information, remember it, 
and use it. To help them understand new informa- 
tion and incorporate it into existing mental struc- 
tures, workshop leaders should provide an oppor- 
tunity for participants to express their ideas, to “try 
on” new concepts, and to relate the new informa- 
tion with their own experiences. It may be particu- 
larly important for the trainer to hear both what 
and how the participants’ think about the new 
information. In addition, a participant’s explana- 
tion may be more understandable than the trainer’s. 

Organizing discussion groups can help partici- 
pants get to know each other. This can establish an 
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BOX 10.1 

Designing Relevant Training 

T he Ministry of the Environment and Nat- 
ural Resources (MARENA) is responsi- 
ble for protected area management in 
Nicaragua. GreenCOM provided training and 
technical assistance to MARENA in environ- 
mental education and communication. 

A series of training workshops were devel- 
oped to reflect the needs expressed by 
MARENA. These included developing inter- 
institutional working relationships and specific 
skills such as the abilities to give an effective 
talk or presentation, encourage community par- 
ticipation, and develop interpretive materials. 
The training program was based on the basic 
aspects of the participants’ job responsibili- 
ties — being able to define key management 
issues in the protected areas, developing educa- 
tional strategies and materials to address them, 
and educating local community adults and chil- 
dren about these issues. The training program 
used a combination of presentations, group 
exercises, participant presentations, group 
problem solving, and practical application of 
the new concepts and skills. 

The training program was designed to 
include two week-long intensive training work- 
shops, a guided practicum to apply new skills 
and work together in groups, technical assis- 
tance in the field, and follow-up with each 
group to encourage the continued application 
of these skills. 



atmosphere of collegiality and trust. Such an 
achievement can result in increased support and a 
stronger professional network that operates long 
after the conclusion of the training program. In 
some circumstances, it may be necessary to con- 
duct exercises specifically to build a level of com- 
munication that allows groups to function. Most 
trainers establish the tone for the day with an “ice- 
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breaker” that begins to achieve this goal. A room 
arrangement that enables participants to see and 
speak with each other comfortably can help estab- 
lish the appropriate atmosphere for the program. 

Engaging participants in discussions changes the 
dynamics of the program by changing the focus of 
attention from the leader to the participants. This 
allows people to be responsible for their own learn- 
ing, empowering them with the significant idea 
that they, too, have important information and 
ideas to share. This technique can be an effective 
tool in building competency for tackling a new skill 
(see Box 10.2). 



Practice 

While some topics are best discussed, others are 
best practiced. As suggested by the education theo- 



BOX 10.2 

Building a Team 

T eams do not always form naturally; they 
must be nurtured. During training work- > 
shops in Nicaragua, teamwork was 
encouraged in a variety of ways. Individuals j 
were identified by team on their nametag, and 
teams sat together throughout the training. 
Introductions, presentations, and icebreaker 
activities were conducted with teams. This 
practice encouraged leadership within the 
teams, responsibility among individuals, equi- 
table power-sharing, and participatory 
decision making. 

Each team was made of participants repre- 
senting different institutions and both genders; 
activities were conducted to emphasize the 
importance of listening to everyone, coordinat- 
ing efforts, and recognizing individual skills and 
contributions. Many participants commented in 
their evaluation that they had not realized the 
importance of team efforts, and while it wasn’t 
always easy, they preferred to continue to prac- 
tice these strategies in their work. 
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We all remember much better what we have discovered and said ourselves than what 
others have told us. 



ries of inquiry and discovery learning, when people 
of any age have an opportunity to physically work 
with the information or practice a skill, and partic- 
ularly when the activity is designed so that they dis- 
cover or reinforce concepts, learning occurs and 
the training is successful. We all remember much 
better what we have discovered and said ourselves 
than what others have told us (Hope and Timmel, 
1984). 

It is common to ask teachers in teacher-training 
workshops to participate in activities designed for 
students. This technique increases the teachers’ 
familiarity with the new materials; it also engages 
the group and gives it shared experience. If the 
teachers also critique the activity, discuss how they 
might use it in their classroom, or analyze different 
outcomes for the discussion, they are investing in 
their ownership of the new curriculum. The chance 
to think with other teachers is often the greatest gift 
a workshop could give participants (see Box 10.3). 

Conducting activities is also an ideal way to 
practice skills. Instead of simulations or role-play- 
ing, where some key elements of the skill may be 
artificial, use the real world for skill building. Not 
only are participants discovering and reinforcing 
concepts, but also they are simulating their work 
experience in the company and support of profes- 
sionals they know and trust, with the safety net of 
trainers. The perceptions of “this is too hard” or 
“I’ll never be able to do this” begin to evaporate as 
the group works through the activity. Skills that 
require time, or that should be done at each partic- 
ipant’s work site may be embedded in a 
“practicum” experience, around which two ses- 
sions of the training are placed. The second train- 
ing session then becomes an ideal opportunity to 
report on successes, compare experiences, and 
evaluate how the new practice could work better 
(see Box 10.4). 

The purpose of most professional development 
activities is to change behavior, creating a new 
norm for that group of professionals. All the barri- 
ers that exist for individual behavior change oper- 
ate at the group level, too. To the extent that a 
training program can help participants overcome 



BOX 10.3 

Training Activities 

W orkshop participants in Nicaragua 
applied the skills they learned in the 
training to their work sites, working 
together to develop environmental communica- 
tion strategies. Some teams designed a survey, 
conducted observations, collected data, and inter- 
preted those data at their sites to provide more 
insight into the management of their protected 
area. These studies helped participants focus on 
how local residents interact with the protected 
area and how their beliefs affect their actions. 
Participants collected valuable information about 
the residents’ beliefs about water quality or col- 
lecting firewood, which added greatly to the 
development of interpretive messages. 

Another practical exercise from the training 
workshop was drafting an interpretive plan for 
each protected area that encouraged individual 
as well as institutional collaboration. The devel- 
opment of these plans and the interpretive 
materials are monitored and supported by 
GreenCOM in such a way that the participants’ 
important efforts are recognized. 

those barriers, it will be successful. Practicing the 
new behavior is one way to solidify the new infor- 
mation and supportive attitudes about the change. 
It also enhances confidence and competence. With 
support and follow-up activities, participants may 
be well on their way to a new behavior. 

Study tours are another way to physically 
engage participants while exposing them to new 
ideas and strategies. A great deal of information 
can be exchanged when participants actually visit 
and experience a new site. Prior to planning a new 
interpretive center at Silliman University, for exam- 
ple, GreenCOM conducted a study tour for four 
faculty members, allowing them to visit a variety of 
marine aquaria, nature centers, museums, and zoo- 
logical parks that offer similar types of collections 
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BOX 10.4 

Guided Practicum 



E ven though a team works 
together during the work- 
shop, will they continue to 
do so on their own? Will they 
actually apply and practice the 
skills they learned in the work- 
shop.'* Will they successfully 
navigate around obstacles? A 
guided practicum period 
between workshop sessions 
helps provide a structure to 
assure positive answers to these 
questions. 

During the first training 
workshop in Nicaragua, each 
team was given an assignment 



to be carried out in their pro- 
tected area with their new skills. 
Some time was allotted to dis- 
cuss the assignment and create 
an action plan. The assignment 
was designed to engage each 
team in practicing the skills of 
program planning and including 
other stakeholders in the design 
of the program. GreenCOM 
staff visited each team during 
the practicum to provide techni- 
cal assistance and motivation. 

Evaluations indicate that par- 
ticipants appreciated the struc- 
ture and assurance provided by 



the assignment, the visits, and 
the follow-up presentation they 
made in the second training 
workshop. The assignments 
turned out to be much more dif- 
ficult than participants 
expected, necessitating a consid- 
erable time period between 
workshops for problems to he 
resolved. The value of the expe- 
rience was much greater than a 
simple homework assignment: it 
reinforced many of the princi- 
ples from the training and con- 
tinued to build team relation- 
ships and responsibility. 



and programs to their proposed facility. The expe- 
rience engaged them in thinking broadly about the 
possibilities for the physical facility, the program, 
the operation, and the long-term funding. The 
“road trip” helped strengthen friendships and give 
them a common experience as well (see Box 10.5). 



Offer Choices 

Although it is helpful to conduct a thorough needs 
assessment of participants prior to a training pro- 
gram, it is difficult meet everyone’s needs. By offer- 
ing concurrent sessions, independent workstations, 
and choices in the program, two things happen: 
The participant is empowered to determine his/her 
own course of action, and the likelihood that some- 
thing will appeal to everyone is increased. 

If the program cannot accommodate concurrent 
sessions, it may be possible to offer the group a 
series of simple choices. For example, the time of 
the first break, the location of the bus pick-up, and 
the order of the group reports, are decisions that 
do not affect the program, but give participants a 
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role in shaping the training to meet their needs (see 
Box 10.6). 



Record Reactions, Seek Suggestions for 
Improvements, and Measure Outcomes 

Evaluation is an important component of every 
GreenCOM activity. Through evaluation program 
managers begin to understand what worked and 
why. This information allows them to replicate 
their activity successfully, and share tips with oth- 
ers. Training programs offer three distinctly differ- 
ent evaluation opportunities. 

Recording Reactions 

During a training program and at its conclusion, par- 
ticipants should provide their reactions to the train- 
ers. These three questions should be relatively easy to 
answer and quite helpful to program organizers: 

1. What worked well; what did you like about the 
training? 

2. What has not been helpful; what should be 
changed? 
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BOX 10.5 | 

Study Tour Provides New Ideas 
and Experiences 

A select group of Nicaraguan interpreters 
traveled to the University of Idaho to 
tour protected areas (i.e., national 
parks, city parks, private parks, and indigenous 
reserves) in the northwest U.S. and experience 
the various types of interpretation in these facil- 
ities. This study tour stimulated new ideas, 
techniques, programs, and materials that may 
be adapted to Nicaragua. It also helped develop 
a cohesive network of communication profes- 
sionals among the group members. i 

On the trip back, the group visited El J 

Salvador and met Salvadoran professionals who 
shared a similar study tour experience. The two 
groups toured protected areas that have devel- 
oped interpretive strategies adapted from 
several North American ideas. This study tour 
and exchange was an important link to ! 

building regional expertise in environmental j 

communication. j 

L 

3. What suggestions do you have for the next 
training program; what changes should be 
made? 

These questions can be used at the mid-point in 
the training to enable trainers to make corrections 
and modify the program as necessary. At the con- 
clusion of the program, participants may take the 
time to carefully reflect on the advantages and dis- 
advantages of each section of the workshop, and 
offer their unique perspective. Other questions may 
be added about the elements that most concern the 
trainers (e.g., feedback on the trainer’s style or clar- 
ity, usefulness of materials, or room comfort.) 

Seeking Guidance 

In keeping with the philosophy of empowering 
professionals, trainers should also simply seek 
guidance, suggestions, and helpful advice from par- 



ticipants about redesigning the program to best suit 
their needs. When cultural norms prevent critically 
thinking about changing a program (either positive 
or negative), try to design an activity to collect the 
information. Asking small groups to design the 
next training program, and providing sessions or 
questions about the program, could generate a 
product that translates participants feelings about 
the program into a new agenda. 

Measuring Outcomes 

Finally, a training program is only as good as the 
results. It is important to measure and document 
the changes in participant’s work performance that 
may be due to the training program. The original 
training program objectives should be helpful in 
isolating specific indicators of success that can be 
measured three to six months after the program 
(see Box 10.6). 

Consider Supervisors, Reward Structures, 
and Strategies for Ongoing Support 

The best training program may generate excited 
participants, but without a supportive structure 
when they return to their jobs, it may be impossi- 
ble to sustain new skills and behaviors. Training 
programs must carefully consider how individuals 
will be able to perform differently. Should supervi- 
sors be trained along with employees? Should a 
critical mass of individuals from the same institu- 
tion participate? What reward and incentive struc- 
ture exists and can it be altered to reflect the new 
program? 

If the existing structure is well-entrenched, a 
training program that puts participants at risk 
should be avoided. Primary teachers in Zimbabwe, 
for example, found enormous external barriers to 
teaching problem solving skills instead of the stan- 
dard curriculum. Parents, administrators, and even 
students preferred the traditional textbook curricu- 
lum which assured a secondary education for suc- 
cessful youth. In such cases, a campaign aimed at 
parents and education ministers to consider educa- 
tional reform might be possible. Until then few 
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BOX 10.6 

Evaluating Workshops 

I n Nicaragua, GreenCOM used a series of 
evaluation methods to determine what par- 
ticipants learned and how they applied their 
new skills. Clear objectives for each session 
help measure the degree to which participants 
met these expectations. 

Participants completed evaluation forms 
after each workshop, commenting on the most 
useful sessions, most practical skills, what they 
learned, and how they expected to change their 
work as a result of the training. Logistical and 
technical details of the workshop were also 
evaluated on a quantitative scale to rate the 
quality of technical presentations, practical 
exercises, food, and lodging during the week. 

Evaluation of the guided practicums allowed 
for self-evaluation as well as of the team. Each 
participant was asked to rate the difficulty of 
key tasks during the practicum and then reflect 
on why s/he thought it was difficult or easy, 
and the result of their personal and team 
efforts. In addition, pre- and post-tests allowed 
GreenCOM to measure specific knowledge 
gained and the ability to apply this knowledge. 
These data can be desegregated by team, gen- 
der, or institutional affiliation. - - 

teachers will be able to overcome the forces resist- 
ing change and may even endanger their job status 
by pushing for it. 

Ministerial approval, administrative support, 
release time from work, projects relevant to the job 
site, and funding for supplies and resources are cer- 
tainly components of a supportive system that can 
be used to remind participants that their new skills 
will be rewarded. Training programs that can do 
more, however, are more likely to be successful. In 
El Salvador, for example, a training program for 
journalists was followed by a national award for 
the top environmental reporter (see Chapter 13). 




Such a technique insured participation from the 
trainees and support from the media outlets. In 
Tanzania, an ongoing system of training programs 
offered an opportunity for the same people to 
reconvene several times over a year to exchange 
successes and concerns, using each other as a sup- 
port network. Since many international develop- 
ment programs finish up and close down, they 
should try to leave behind a skilled base of pro- 
gram participants to carry on the changes (see Box 
10.7). 



BOX 10.7 

El Salvador’s National Teacher 
In-Service Program 

E l Salvador’s Ministry of Education knew it 
would take years for the new elementary 
curriculum to filter through the rural 
regions and be practiced by current teachers. To 
increase the likelihood of teachers using the 
new materials, it selected Master Schools 
throughout the nation to serve as a hub for 10- 
20 nearby schools. Ministry officials trained the 
Master Teachers at a regional in-service, and 
these teachers returned to their school s to train 
local teachers. Because the cycle was repeated 
over several years, master teachers became 
accustomed to their new role as trainers, and 
other teachers looked to the Master Schools as 
local innovators. 

SUMMARY 

A variety of resources have been developed to help 
educators, communicators, environmentalists, and 
others design and conduct training programs. 
UNESCO’s International Environmental Education 
Programme publishes several manuals for educa- 
tors, and other international agencies produce 
guides and technical documents. 

A good training program is a targeted profes- 
sional development experience for the participants. 
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It builds a climate of trust and encouragement 
through engaging activities and discussions. It 
allows participants to explore new concepts and 
practice skills relevant to their work. It allows par- 
ticipants to make choices about the structure of the 
program or which skills they will practice. It estab- 
lishes a supportive network of colleagues who can 
provide assistance after the training program has 
concluded and seeks ways to obtain administrative 
support as well. It is evaluated. 

Professional i development activities such as 
training are practical and results-oriented. They 
fail when they are extremely long-term, when they 



are not job-related, when they are not specific in 
their outcomes, when they are not evaluated, or 
when they do not take into account strong work- 
place forces to maintain the status quo. 
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Chapter 11 

Media Campaigns 



Brian A. Day 



The media, that collection of opportunities for 
communicating with the masses, carries tremen- 
dous power. In the United States, we have seen tele- 
vision episodes plant seeds of change in a nation’s 
conscience when Maude (a popular character on a 
prime time show in the 1970s by that name) chose 
to have an abortion or when Fonzie, a street-smart 
teenager, got a library card. The American public 
began to debate the merits of legal abortions and 
nearly one half million youths rushed to public 
libraries to get their cards. 

We have also seen televised political debates 
sway public opinion after leading contenders falter. 
And we have seen powerful advertisements sell 
cars, toothpaste, and peanut butter. It is no wonder 
that environmental communicators seek to harness 
this powerful force aimed at informing and chang- 
ing public opinion. 

But often this power is quite difficult to use 
effectively. In some cultures, people are bombarded 
with over 3,000 advertising messages per day. 
What would make an environmental message 
stand out among that competition? Furthermore, 
environmental behavior is often a series of complex 
actions and opportunities. Is it realistic to expect a 
short message to make a significant change? Pub- 
licly broadcast communications reach the masses, 
but since the public usually holds a wide variety of 
beliefs and knowledge about any one environmen- 
tal topic, it is difficult to reach the right group with 
relevant information. How can a message be 
crafted to communicate the right points to the 
proper audience? 

This chapter will explore designing communica- 
tions campaigns. 



WHAT IS A COMMUNICATIONS 
CAMPAIGN? 

Communications campaigns are varied, multi- 
faceted, highly planned, and strategically assem- 
bled media symphonies designed to increase 
awareness, inform, or change behavior in target 
audiences. There are many forms of public media: 

Paid and Public Service Advertisements 

For instance, GreenCOM developed a series of six 
30-second television and five radio spots on water 
conservation for Egyptian farmers. The spots were 
launched with a well-attended news conference 
where Ministry of Public Works and Water 
Resources staff expressed their pleasure with the 
campaign. At the same time, field engineers in the 
Ministry were given packets of information to sup- 
port their discussions with farmers, and a press kit 
was distributed to reporters. Hats, posters, and a 
calendar for school children helped create a festive 
atmosphere that kept the serious subject of water 
conservation alive. 

Making News 

Many environmental organizations make effective 
use of “media events” to encourage news reporters 
to cover their stories. Greenpeace, for example, has 
climbed smokestacks to hang signs that draw 
attention to air pollution. Tired of bureaucratic 
delays, another group wrapped the Toronto City 
Hall with red tape and had reporters on hand when 
the first employees came to work. Less confronta- 
tional events might include a press conference, a 
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special lecture, a government hearing, the first 
showing of an important documentary, or a major 
announcement of a scientific finding. By them- 
selves, these events can begin to increase aware- 
ness. Launched in conjunction with brochures, 
programs, and other activities, they can be part of 
a campaign. 

Entertainment and Celebrities 

The entertainment industry offers highly effective 
opportunities. GreenCOM worked with a local 
television producer in the Philippines to adapt a 
series of daytime drama episodes where popular 
characters discussed issues. Many advocacy 
groups, from animal rights to ocean protection, use 
prominent actors as spokespersons for their causes 
in newspaper articles, paid advertising, entertain- 
ment, and public service announcements. Actress 
Meryl Streep’s concern about pesticides on apples 
was orchestrated by the Natural Resources Defense 
Council in a campaign called “Mothers and Oth- 
ers” that focused attention on pesticide residues on 
food and the inane but widely shown “Naked Gun 
33 1/3,” a movie about government policies for 
alternative energy sources, was created with sup- 
port from well-respected environmental policy 
groups. 

A communications campaign may involve a 
variety of these strategies, or only one. The design 
of a campaign depends upon the financial 
resources available to create, field test, and imple- 
ment the campaign, the goal of the campaign, and 
to a certain extent, the existing awareness and con- 
troversy associated with the issue. Some of the 
many possibilities for communication channels are 
listed in Table 11.1). 



DEVELOPING A CAMPAIGN 

When a decision has been made to use a media 
campaign to advance an environmental cause, it 
may seem natural for those closest to the situation 
to define the main message of the campaign. “One 
less car,” or “Don’t litter” may come to mind. This 
is a temptation that must be overcome. Premature 
efforts to identify the message may lead to missing 
the needs of the audience. Experts on the issue 
often know little about the audience. It is crucial to 
know the audience — to know what they already 
know about the issue, what they associate it with, 
how they feel about it — in order to design an effec- 
tive message. In Egypt for example, officials of the 
Ministry of Public Works and Water Resource told 
GreenCOM that they know what messages would 
get farmers to conserve water. But in a pretest of 
only 40 people, 39 did not even understand the 
ministry’s message — let alone find it persuasive. 

As with an educational effort or a training pro- 
gram (Chapter 10), the development of a communi- 
cations campaign should follow a basic process that 
involves carefully developing a realistic goal, assess- 
ing the audience, developing a strategy that uses 
appropriate media, and, finally, crafting a message 
that pre-tests successfully with the audience (Chap- 
ters 6-8). All of these elements: the goal, the audi- 
ence, the media, the strategy, and the message, inter- 
act with each other to create a successful campaign. 

After the campaign is launched, it can be evalu- 
ated in several ways: by recording the exposure 
(number of ads in number of magazines with a cir- 
culation of so many people); by surveying people 
asking them to recall the message; and by observ- 
ing changes in behavior or the environment that 
could be attributed, in part, to the campaign (see 
Chapter 9). 



fable 11.1 Sample Communication Channels 



Media events 

Editorials 

Advertisements 

Flyers and brochures 

Public service announcements 



Media releases 
TV shows 

Posters, signs, and banners 

Comic Books 

Manuals 




Interview shows 
Topical theater 
Radio soap operas 
Pencils 
Hats 
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To select the most effective behaviors, it is necessary to explore what people already 
know, believe, and care about. 



Think of a communications campaign as having 
four stages (see Box 11.1). In the first stage forma- 
tive research helps define the goals and the target 
audiences, as well as the “media diets” of the audi- 
ences. In the second stage, the audiences’ the cam- 
paign strategy is developed, messages are devel- 
oped and pre-tested. Third, the campaign is 
implemented. Finally, the results are evaluated and 
used to further refine the strategy. 



Stage 1: Goal, Audience and Medium 

In the first stage, formative research helps define 
which behaviors the campaign will attempt to 
change to achieve its broad goals. To select the 
most effective behaviors it is necessary to explore 
what people already know, believe, and care about 
(see Chapter 6). You must understand the differ- 
ence between those who already perform the 
desired behavior (“doers”) and those who do not 
(“non-doers”). Finally, formative research for a 
communications campaign should explore the 
media “diet” of our audience. Are they literate? Do 
they listen to radio? If so, which station(s) and at 
what time(s)? Do they read any publications regu- 
larly? Do they have access to TV, Internet, or other 
media and do they use it regularly? This informa- 
tion, along with your budget, will help define the 
strategy and choice of media. 

With the goal in mind and information about 
the “media diet” of the audience in hand, strategic 
decisions can be made about selecting markets, 
media, sequence, frequency, and times. These fac- 
tors form the essence of the campaign. Critical 
information about funding and how to obtain 
access to a variety of media opportunities will be 
needed at this time. Is the effort blessed with a 
charismatic spokesperson? Is free radio time avail- 
able? How many newspapers cover the target 
region and is it possible to advertise in them? Does 
the audience travel along a particular route fre- 
quently, making road signs an option? How often 
should the message be repeated to achieve your 
goal? Is it necessary for the campaign to generate 
more resources to enable you to achieve the goal? 

§T COFY 





BOX 11.1 

Formative Research Changes 
Campaign Focus 

i n GreenCOM’s work in Egypt, the Ministry 
expected us to create a campaign that dis- 
cussed how farmers could save water. Initial 
research made clear, however, that some farm- 
ers already used conservation techniques, and 
that others did not believe water needed to be 
conserved. A carefully crafted initial campaign 
began by explaining the treaty that limits the 
amount of water that is available and contin- 
ued by acknowledging the fine efforts that 
some farmers employ. A later campaign was 
more specific and directed toward additional 
conservation strategies. In this case, formative 
research indicated that people would not 
respond well to being told what to do, but first 
needed to hear support for the positive behav- 
iors already in place. 



Stage 2: Message 

Finally, the main message of the campaign can be 
crafted, along with the design of all the media 
products — comic books, posters, story booklets, 
radio spots, billboards, etc. A team of creative peo- 
ple should work with the content experts and rely 
upon the results of the formative research for guid- 
ance. The process often requires several revisions 
before everyone on the team is pleased with the 
type of illustrations, the flow of the storyline, the 
wording, the gender implications of the message, 
and the ultimate action. 

The experts are, of course, not the audience, so 
every element of the campaign should be pretested 
with the intended audience. This can be done 
through focus groups, interviews, classrooms, 
meetings, and other existing networks. But pretest- 
ing must be done. There are many examples of 
media products that were distributed broadly 
before the organizers realized they were not com- 
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municating the desired message. For example, 
Chevrolet neglected to pre-test the name of its com- 
pact car in Latin America, only to learn after pub- 
lic embarrassment that Nova, or “no va” means 
“no go” in Spanish. Translation errors are fre- 
quent, even for major advertising firms. Make sure 
local people, not just experts, are in the pre-test 
audience. Pre-testing is one of the most important 
ways to prevent spending money and effort in the 
wrong direction. 

Stage 3: Implementing the Campaign 

Implementing a campaign is never easy, but if 
stages one and two have been done well, imple- 
mentation should go smoothly. 

Stage 4: Monitoring and Evaluation 

Evaluation should begin during implementation 
and be used to make mid-course corrections (see 
Chapter 9). 

THEORETICAL MODELS UNDERLYING 
CAMPAIGN STRATEGIES 

For centuries, educators have assumed that if they 
provide students with information, that informa- 
tion will lead to new attitudes. They have also 
assumed that these new attitudes will then lead to 
new behavior (see Figure 11.1). However, 20th 
century research shows, what many parents 
already knew — that the linkages between informa- 
tion and attitudes and, even more importantly, 
between attitudes and behavior are not strong. 
This age-old educator’s model is not really very 
effective at changing behaviors. The biggest gap in 
human nature is between what we know and what 
we do! 




When the advertising industry was born in the 
early 1900s, if found the educator’s model useless 
in selling products, especially in getting consumers 
to select their product over similar products. They 
created a different, effective model that spawned a 
multi-billion dollar industry (see Figure 11.2). 




i i 



The advertiser’s model clearly works. However 
it contains an element that can be unappealing to 
environmental communicators. Ads usually start 
with an “attention grabber” that we may think of 
as an “irrelevant motivator.” (The advertising 
industry does not use this term.) An irrelevant 
motivator is something that motivates the con- 
sumer to buy the product, but it is not related to 
the product. This motivator is connected to a 
“need state” of the potential customer. Some uni- 
versal human need states are for status, sexual 
attractiveness, or being a good parent. The adver- 
tiser suggests that buying this product (changing 
your behavior) will fill this need. The examples 
below demonstrate this model: 

♦ Automobile manufacturers try to connect the 
purchase of a specific automobile with status, 
power, or attractiveness to members of the 
opposite sex. 

♦ Toothpaste manufacturers and breath mint 
makers suggest that the person of our dreams 
will suddenly show interest in us if we use 
their product. 

♦ Cigarette producers try to convince us that 
their brand will make us “cool,” manly, and 
worldly. 

As powerful as these appeals to human needs 
states are, a single exposure to an advertisement 
rarely has much impact on the consumer. Even 
after they buy the product, consumers may begin to 
question the link between the product and the need 
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Why not just provide the information in the first place f Because the audience wasn’t 
interested in it then. Now they are. 



state — since in reality of course, there is no link. 
The new car did not make us rich and powerful. 
Brushing with Crest or Pepsodent did not get us a 
date. Lifesavers or Certs did not save our social 
life. Social researchers call this state “cognitive dis- 
sonance.” The consumer is performing a behavior 
(buying Crest) for a reason that he/she intellectu- 
ally knows to be untrue (It will help me get a date). 
This is an uncomfortable state that most humans 
will seek to resolve so that their actions are in line 
with their beliefs and knowledge. 

One way to resolve the situation is to keep lis- 
tening to the original message for reassurance that 
you are doing the right thing. Thus advertisers typ- 
ically repeat their message endlessly not only to 
attract new customers, but also to reassure current 
customers. This repetition creates a direct relation- 
ship in our minds between the product and the ful- 
fillment of our needs. In fact most advertising is 
aimed at customers who have already made the 
decision to buy the product and is intended to rein- 
force that decision. 

An Environmental Communications Model 

Dr. Peter Sandman, a noted environmental com- 
municator, developed a third model in the 1970s 
that combines the educational and advertising 
models (see Figure 11.3). Sandman’s model follows 
the advertiser’s model except that almost all envi- 



ronmental messages can use a relevant motivator 
that addresses a need state to get people to perform 
an initial small behavior. Performing this behavior 
still induces some cognitive dissonance, as it does 
in the advertising model. For example, those of us 
who have circulated petitions know that it is better 
to ask people to sign quickly and then listen to the 
good reasons for supporting the cause. Once some- 
one signs his or her name to a statement, he/she 
starts to question “Should I have done this? How 
will my name be used? Who is really behind this? 
Did I read it carefully enough?” Another example: 
children often nag their parents into doing some- 
thing — such as recycling — that they learned about 
at school. At first the parent responds to please the 
child, but later will ask “Why am I really doing 
this? Is it really worthwhile?” 

Here the Sandman model departs from the 
advertiser’s model. Environmental communicators 
have something that most advertisers don’t — good 
reasons to continue the behavior that can replace 
the initial irrelevant reasons. Rather than endlessly 
repeating the motivational message, environmental 
communicators can now switch to the real reasons 
for the behavior by providing information. Why 
not just provide the information in the first place? 
Because the audience wasn’t interested in it then. 
Now they are. They are interested in finding infor- 
mation that will support their new behavior. In 
fact, they are seeking it in order to resolve the 



Figure 1 1.3 Sandman’s Model 
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uncomfortable cognitive dissonance they feel at 
performing a behavior for a not-very-good reason. 

Sandman cites research done at the Ann Arbor, 
Michigan recycling station (in the days before curb- 
side recycling) to explain how this works. Recyclers 
had to separate their trash and then drop the recy- 
clables off at a recycling station in town — a consid- 
erable investment of time. At the station, Recyclers 
were interviewed about what made them come and 
how much they knew about recycling. New Recy- 
clers didn’t know much and were there for basically 
irrelevant reasons (e.g., their child nagged them to 
do it, they wanted neighbors to think well of them 
in this progressive community, they wanted to meet 
people like themselves). Long-term Recyclers how- 
ever, could tell interviewers how many trees were 
saved by a month’s worth of newspapers and how 
much energy was conserved by recycling glass bot- 
tles. They had replaced the irrelevant motivators 
with relevant reasons to continue the behavior. The 
Recyclers who did not make this transition to find- 
ing good reasons, stopped recycling. The original 
motivator was not enough to sustain the behavior 
of recycling. Thus information, delivered at the cor- 
rect time and in a targeted manner, is crucial to 
maintaining environmentally friendly behaviors. 
The best place for Recyclers to get this information 
would be at the recycling station itself. 

This research suggests that creating and main- 
taining recycling behavior requires two messages to 
two audiences. The first message contains an irrel- 
evant motivator (or partially relevant) and is aimed 
at the Ann Arbor population. It might be some- 
thing like “You meet the nicest people at the Ann 
Arbor Recycling Station” or show a child remind- 
ing a parent, “But Mom, You could recycle that!” 
The goal of the message is to get people to the recy- 
cling station once. 



The second message is designed to reinforce the 
behavior of people who have made the trip to the 
recycling station. It contains the reasons why they 
are doing a good thing and builds on the behav- 
ioral commitment. 

A national recycling campaign in the United 
States used Sandman’s model. First, it encouraged 
people to call a toll-free number. The initial adver- 
tisements ended with the tagline, “If you are not 
recycling, you are throwing it all away,” and an 
image of a crumpled Earth tossed into a waste bin. 
The message appeals to Americans’ positive atti- 
tudes toward the environment and their ethic 
about not wasting things. The 200,000 people who 
called received additional information about why 
recycling was important, where they could take 
recyclable materials, how to package them, and 
how to a start recycling program by finding local 
markets. The campaign didn’t spend its own 
resources putting this detailed information out to 
people who weren’t paying attention. The first ad 
got their attention (based on an emotional motiva- 
tor) and convinced them to take a simple action. As 
a result of that action they were given factual infor- 
mation that would support a longer-term behavior 
change. 

Positive attitudes support long-term behavior 
(see Figure 11.1). Information alone is not enough 
to support behavior, but information can lead to a 
change in attitude that can lead to behavior — just 
as educators have told us it would. But, without a 
motivator and an initial action to create cognitive 
dissonance and start the information seeking pro- 
cess, there is nothing to trigger the uptake of the 
information. 

By combining the models of advertisers and edu- 
cators, environmental communicators can have a 
bigger impact. 
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Chapter 12 

Putting People into Policy 



Raisa Scriabine and Brian A. Day 



Good policies are the product of effective policy 
formulation, articulation, and implementation. As 
they are implemented policies should be monitored 
and readjusted to stay on target. Each component 
can be enhanced with a quality communication 
program that engages stakeholders, fosters part- 
nerships, and mobilizes a common vision. 

Policymakers throughout the world are coming 
to terms with a new agenda — one that pragmati- 
cally brings together concerns about environmental 
protection with those of economic growth. At issue 
is how to achieve environmentally sustainable 
development by meeting today’s human needs 
without compromising the Earth’s natural resource 
base upon which all life depends. But often policy 
makers focus on only the natural, political, and 
economic systems and leave out the primary 
actors — the people. 

Environmentally sustainable development requires: 

♦ A healthy political environment, characterized 
by environmentally aware leaders and greater 
popular participation in decision making 

♦ Effective policies, laws, and regulations that 
empower citizens to make environmentally 
beneficial choices 

♦ Capable institutions to implement policy, 
advocate reform, and educate both the people 
and their leaders 

Ultimately, environmentally sustainable devel- 
opment is about more than sound policies, politics, 
and institutions: it is about people. People conserve 
resources or destroy them through their everyday 
actions. And people can serve as catalysts for the 
development of equitable and just policies. 

Environmental education and communication 
(EE&C) can help bring people into the policy pro- 



cess in a meaningful and effective way. When peo- 
ple see the link between policies, their livelihoods, 
and their children’s futures, they become stake- 
holders in the policy process. As stakeholders, peo- 
ple catalyze policy change. They can organize, 
advocate, educate, and elevate local issues and con- 
cerns to national policy fora. And they are more 
apt to see that policies are understood by others 
and enforced. 

As the complexity of achieving environmentally 
sustainable development is increasingly appreciated, 
the involvement of multiple stakeholders becomes a 
factor. Increasingly broader groups of people need to 
become engaged. In addition to natural resource 
consumers and managers at the grassroots level, 
stakeholders may include specialists (e.g., 
economists, sociologists, business leaders, farmers, 
foresters, engineers, lawyers, educators, health pro- 
fessionals, communicators, and many others). Envi- 
ronmentally sustainable development also calls for 
building bridges between groups, such as industry 
and environmental organizations that sometimes 
find themselves in adversarial positions. And it calls 
for building cross-sectoral coalitions to integrate all 
sectors — donors, industry, grassroots groups, etc. — 
that affect social and economic development. 

Policies are intended to promote specific actions 
or behaviors at international, national, regional, or 
local levels. For example: 

♦ Local — a fisherman adopting sustainable har- 
vesting practices 

♦ Institutional — a corporation integrating envi- 
ronmental concerns in configuring its bottom 
line 

♦ National and global — a set of policies that 
support sustainable development. 
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Most elected officials are extremely sensitive to public needs and desires, and communi- 
cation can assist them to understand those needs. 



SHAPING, EXPLAINING, AND 
IMPLEMENTING POLICY 

Environmental education and communication 
strategies contribute to three, interrelated facets of 
the policy process: formulation, articulation, and 
implementation. EE&C helps shape policy, explain 
it, and make it work. 



information gap between governments and their 
constituents, the national level and local communi- 
ties, and producers and consumers. EE&C can 
ensure that policies are explained to all members of 
a community, and can establish feedback mecha- 
nisms to examine consequences for environmental, 
social, economic, and cultural impact. 



Formulation 

Formulation of good policies hinges on getting 
input from the people about their needs and wants. 
Most elected officials are extremely sensitive to 
public needs and desires, and communication can 
assist them to understand those needs. Often, the 
officials can’t hear public opinion unless it is well 
articulated and strategically presented. EE&C 
skills can enhance this presentation. When peo- 
ple — particularly poor and vulnerable groups — are 
involved in the policy process, more equitable and 
effective policies reflecting real needs are likely to 
result. Empowered as shapers of policy, people 
begin to exert their rightful role in holding their 
governments accountable for carrying out appro- 
priate policies. 

Sometimes affected groups of people — stake- 
holders — are invited to participate in the policy 
formulation process. 

EE&C methods can help get the right informa- 
tion to the right people at the right time during this 
process. Research and communications skills are 
needed to gather, analyze, interpret and communi- 
cate to diverse audiences facts about problems and 
proposed policies. EE&C helps define what infor- 
mation is needed by whom and in what form to 
formulate appropriate policies. EE&C also pro- 
vides both policy makers and advocates with the 
skills to define and articulate their agendas. This 
results in promoting constructive dialogue. 



Articulation 

Once made, a policy needs to be explained. In pol- 
icy articulation, EE&C helps specific people under- 
stand how key issues affect them. It bridges the 
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Implementation 

If EE&C contributes to policy formulation and 
articulation in the ways described, implementation 
may progress more smoothly. People will more read- 
ily understand their stake in both the broad policies 
and the consequent laws and regulations. Ideally, 
stakeholder support will also contribute to an ade- 
quate allocation of resources for policy implementa- 
tion, key to moving policy from words to action. 

To implement policies more effectively, EE&C 
builds the capacity of national and local institu- 
tions to educate, inform, and communicate. Educa- 
tion and communication by governments, interest 
groups, political parties, and others, helps legit- 
imize and activate policies. 

Finally, it should be noted that policy develop- 
ment does not necessarily follow a linear pathway 
from formulation to articulation to implementa- 
tion. Articulation, for example, may stimulate 
reexamination, and perhaps even reformulation of 
a policy. Similarly, implementation may identify 
glitches that can trigger reexamination. This circu- 
lar process, which education and communication 
can help facilitate, in fact improves policy rele- 
vance and effectiveness. 



EE&C AND STRATEGIC PLANNING 

The strategic planning process adopted in many 
countries has resulted in National Conservation 
Strategies (NCSs), National Environmental Educa- 
tion Plans, Tropical Forestry Action Plans (TFAPs), 
and National Environmental Action Plans 
(NEAPs). This process provides an opportunity for 
national debate on environmental priorities and 
the formulation of related policy and action pro- 
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grams. Although most have yet to represent all 
stakeholders, these preparatory processes have 
attempted to involve a cross-section of society. 

On paper, most plans recognize the importance 
of EE&C. For example, almost all NEAPs attest to 
the need to include education and public awareness 
in their environmental strategic objectives. In prac- 
tice, however, these plans succeed only if the gov- 
ernment can raise or allocate appropriate 
resources; if the plans receive high-level support; 
and if the people understand and are committed to 
the process. Therefore, effective communication is 
crucial. For example, when Madagascar first for- 
mulated its Environmental Action Plan, most sup- 
port came from external advocacy groups. No 
internal constituency developed, partly because the 
benefits of sound natural resource management 
were not effectively communicated to the Mala- 
gasy people. Over time, a backlash resulted, setting 
back efforts to act on the nation’s environmental 
agenda. On the other hand, when GreenCOM 
worked in Malawi and El Salvador on National 
Environmental Education Strategies, it began with 
broadly inclusive workshops that articulated the 
stakeholders needs in a policy. Both countries now 
have popular environmental education strategies. 

FOSTERING POLICY DIALOGUE 

EE&C facilitates policy dialogue between govern- 
ment and people, national and local levels, and 
among multiple stakeholders. For example, in the 
Philippines where national policy encourages greater 
sharing of power by communities and public agen- 
cies in forest management, field offices of the envi- 
ronmental ministry may not know how to make this 
policy work locally. EE&C can provide the needed 
training and materials. With the trend toward 
increasing decentralization and greater autonomy 
for regions and provinces, EE&C can help local gov- 
ernments, NGOs, and citizens work together. 

In addition to fostering dialogue between people 
and their government, EE&C strengthens connec- 
tions among other groups. For example, it can pro- 
vide the tools to bring multiple stakeholders like 



corporations and environmental groups together 
by identifying common ground and facilitating 
productive dialogue. Some corporations, for exam- 
ple, have instituted environmental changes in their 
policies as a result of listening to their customers, 
their employees, and/or the people who live near 
their facilities. Others have set up citizen advisory 
groups to help shape workable environmental 
reforms in corporate practice. 

PUBLIC AWARENESS 

Public awareness programs may be targeted to spe- 
cific, local audiences, such as taxi drivers, to main- 
tain their vehicles, thus reducing air pollution. 
Conversely, public awareness campaigns are typi- 
cally conducted on a national, or even interna- 
tional, scale. For example, the World Wide Fund 
for Nature (WWF) mounted international cam- 
paigns to protect tropical rainforests and wetlands 
through coordinated national action of its member 
countries worldwide. These and other campaigns 
use mass media; advertising; special events; exhibi- 
tions; conferences, seminars and workshops; 
school-based programs; merchandising; and other 
activities. The Gambia’s National Environmental 
Awards Scheme, developed by GreenCOM, is a 
good example of a public awareness program that 
engages people from a variety of walks of life (see 
Chapter 14). 

PUBLIC PARTICIPATION 

Communication can also play an important role in 
linking the public to policymakers to establish 
direct lines of communication. New communica- 
tion tools, as well as new ways of using those tools, 
have made these links easier to forge. Community 
groups have become more sophisticated about use 
of, and access to, communication media. Simplified 
technologies, such as the portability of video and 
editing equipment, desktop publishing, Internet 
communication and a host of others, have 
equipped regular citizens with new ways of influ- 
encing policy undreamed of even ten years ago. 
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Political upheavals, such as the overthrow of the 
Shah in Iran and the collapse of the Soviet Union, 
owe much to the tools their proponents were using, 
such as fax and the Internet. Advocacy, one of the 
recent strategies to emerge from the new role of 
civic participation, puts promotion of environmen- 
tal issues into the hands of civic groups. To support 
the democracy and governance initiatives of 
USAID and other donors, communication plays a 
vital capacity-building role in the training and 
mobilization of advocacy groups. 

BROADENING PUBLIC PARTICIPATION 

Participation of multiple stakeholders at an early 
stage increases the likelihood of policy or program 



success. Actively involving stakeholders from vari- 
ous levels, sectors, and disciplines develops consen- 
sus among diverse and sometimes disparate inter- 
ests. Bringing other key groups into development 
of environmentally beneficial policies also con- 
tributes to a stronger process. Engaging business, 
religious and academic organizations, the media, 
and other sectors of society broadens the con- 
stituency for environmentally sustainable develop- 
ment, leverages additional resources, and amplifies 
the popular voice for appropriate policy formula- 
tion and enactment. 

In addition, as communities assume greater 
responsibility in managing their natural resources, 
members are encouraged to monitor, examine, and 
regulate the policies that they helped generate. 
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Chapter 13 

El Salvador’s National 
Environmental Education Strategy 



Jose Ignacio Mata 



When GreenCOM was invited to El Salvador in 
1994, the country had no environmental education 
in the schools, virtually no environmental informa- 
tion in the media, and no government agency 
charged with the environment. The situation was 
urgent in this small, war-torn country with a heav- 
ily damaged environment and a rapidly expanding 
population. 

In what became one of the most comprehensive 
and ambitious programs, GreenCOM was brought 
in to promote environmental awareness and man- 
agement throughout the nation. We undertook a 
five-year, multi-million dollar campaign, at the end 
of which, El Salvador possessed: 

♦ A national environmental education (EE) 
strategy 

♦ EE as a major theme of K-12 schooling 

♦ Environmental studies at the university level 

♦ An active environmental press. 

In just a few years, environmental education 
became a transformational force in the schools, 
politics, media, and lives of El Salvador. How we 
helped the citizens of El Salvador achieve this so 
quickly is the subject of this chapter. 

First, some thoughts on our general approach. 
Prior to the GreenCOM El Salvador project, a 
number of environmental NGOs were working in 
the country. But their efforts were mostly ineffec- 
tive since they took one of two tacks, both of 
which failed in the El Salvadoran context. One tack 
was to protest harmful policies and development, 
but since the protesting groups lacked any real 
clout, they were largely ignored. The second 
approach was preservationist — these groups tried 
to keep natural areas intact and limit development. 
But since El Salvador is a small, overpopulated 
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country, pitting preservation against development 
is futile. The power elite dismissed these environ- 
mentalists as out-of-touch hippies. In the middle — 
between preservationists and developers — lay pub- 
lic opinion. Since the public was basically 
uninformed, people chose sides based on emotion. 

GreenCOM decided to take a third approach: 
one of proposing solutions. In fact, I see environ- 
mental education as a matter of offering solutions. 
This was harder than fighting or protesting, but 
ultimately it worked. 

For instance, we proposed linking development 
with environmental improvement. Let’s say you 
need to build houses and you also need to let the 
aquifers recharge. How can you put together a 
housing plan that also allows for the recharge of 
local aquifers? Asking ourselves and the residents 
to think through such challenges proved to be the 
most useful way we could proceed. 

In 1994, GreenCOM and the Executive Secre- 
tariat of the Environment (SEMA) formulated a 
national environmental education strategy. We 
knew it would need to be: 

♦ Comprehensive, covering all educational 
fields and communication channels in the 
country 

♦ Integrated, so that educational and media 
efforts would be coordinated to produce syn- 
ergy, and 

♦ Participatory, involving people from all walks 
of life in both planning and implementation. 

Our strategy focused on three fundamental 
areas: 

♦ Formal education — the school and university 
system. Activities here have included curricu- 
lum development, teacher training, develop- 
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In just a few years, environmental education became a transformational force in 
the schools, politics, media, and lives of El Salvador. 



ment of student materials, and developing 
university degree programs. 

♦ Nonformal education — non-degree educa- 
tional forums. Activities include working with 
literacy and adult education, agriculture and 
extension programs, park interpreters, 
museum exhibits, churches, professional orga- 
nizations and unions, and other associations. 

♦ Informal education — the mass media. 

Clearly, working in these three areas at once 

produces synergistic effects as individuals receive 
environmental messages through more than one 
“channel.” 

FORMAL EDUCATION 

Rarely does the opportunity arise to build a 
national environmental education system from the 
ground up. But because of El Salvador’s pressing 
needs, the country was already committed to fun- 
damental educational reform when GreenCOM 
arrived on the scene. We took this opportunity to 
infuse environmental education throughout the cur- 
riculum. GreenCOM used a three-pronged strategy: 

♦ Making the environment, along with science 
and health, one of eight central themes for 
education 

♦ Preparing EE materials to teach major envi- 
ronmental issues through standard subjects 
like Spanish and math 

♦ Training teachers: the project trained some 
5,000 teachers, including a corps of Ministry 
of Education trainers, and the training will 
continue. 

In cooperation with the Ministry of Education, 
GreenCOM developed three environmental educa- 
tion guides — one each for grades K-2, 3-5, and 
6-8. These guides include dozens of lessons and 
explain how to incorporate the lessons into the 
standard subjects. 

Rather than being transposed from another set- 
ting, the guides are a completely new curriculum 
specific to El Salvador. An outside consultant 
assisted with the first two; the third was developed 
with in-country expertise. The Ministry of Educa- 



tion paid for printing. The first printing of each 
guide was 83,000; nearly every teacher in the coun- 
try now has a copy. 

Institutionalizing the Reforms 

It is not easy to modify a formal education cur- 
riculum. Ministries of Education are often large, 
well financed, bureaucratic, and slow to make deci- 
sions. However, a national education reform move- 
ment, common in many countries in the late 1990s, 
shakes up the status quo and can provide an 
opportunity for introduction of environmental 
themes. Without an overall curriculum revision, 
bringing environmental education into the curricu- 
lum can be a slow and difficult process that should 
begin with the most closely related subjects, such as 
the natural sciences and health. After teachers in 
these subject areas accept EE, teachers of other 
subjects may be trained about its importance. 

In El Salvador, to assure that environmental 
themes are adequately considered in the national 
formal education system, a unit responsible for envi- 
ronmental education was established in the Ministry 
of Education. The unit was an interdisciplinary 
group comprised of scientists and specialists in edu- 
cation and curriculum design. This unit had direct 
contact with the Ministry of the Environment. 

GreenCOM worked with the Ministry of Edu- 
cation to create and train an environmental educa- 
tion unit within the Office of Curriculum Design. 
The Ministry selected the specialists for the unit: 
two biologists, both specializing in education and 
curriculum development, and short-term national 
and international consultants for executing specific 
projects such as the production of teacher’s guides 
and teacher training activities. 

Introducing Environmental Themes into 
the Curricula 

Two considerations are crucial in introducing Envi- 
ronmental Education into a school curriculum: it 
must be integrated throughout the curriculum and 
it must focus on problem-solving. 
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...students who are perfectly capable of recognizing flora and fauna, but do not see 
beyond their enumeration, will not be motivated to act. 



We followed two guidelines in introducing envi- 
ronmental themes to schools. First these themes 
must be integrated throughout the curricula, not 
added as a separate course. Second, good environ- 
mental education goes beyond learning facts about 
nature to understanding how to solve practical 
environmental problems. 

Integrating Throughout the Curriculum 

Environment can, and should be, associated with 
all subjects of the curriculum. For example, a phys- 
ical education class can explore air quality and the 
effects of environmental contamination on the per- 
formance of the athletes; a geometry class can 
study the angles of a slope that is subject to severe 
soil erosion resulting from intensive agriculture. By 
this means, we acknowledge that environment sub- 
ject matter is not limited to a few pages or lessons 
in a book but that it integrates all school learning. 

Have a Practical and Problem-solving Focus 

Specialists in the area of formal education may 
think that environmental education is limited to 
the study of ecology or to a factual understanding 
of nature. It is necessary to convince them that stu- 
dents who are perfectly capable of recognizing 
flora and fauna, but do not see beyond their enu- 
meration, will not be motivated to act. If environ- 
mental knowledge is developed without creating 
positive values about the importance of wise con- 
servation, this knowledge could be used to exploit 
nature even further. On the other hand, if students 
develop only an emotional sentimentality towards 
nature without a practical focus on its rational and 
sustainable management, this sentimentality could 
be applied merely to a preservationist position 
without thinking through practical solutions. 

Teacher Training 

The Ministry produced a series of beautiful color 
textbooks for “Science, Health, and Environment” 
but this led to two challenges. First, teachers could 
not use the texts effectively since they were not 
aware of environmental issues nor trained to teach 
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with interactive projects. Second, adding “environ- 
ment” to science and health reduced its potential to 
be an integrative force in the schools. 

GreenCOM worked with the Ministry to 
develop a series of three teacher guides that provide 
concrete teaching activities, background informa- 
tion, and involve all teachers in environmental 
exercises. A training program was designed to 
accompany the distribution of the guides. 

Teacher training should begin with basic infor- 
mation about the environmental situation of the 
world in general and their nation in particular as 
well as the consequences of environmental prob- 
lems on the economy, personal health, and quality 
of life. Teachers should be trained to analyze dif- 
ferent environmental situations, applying the 
knowledge offered by different disciplines, search- 
ing for alternative solutions, whether political, 
legal, technological, or related to changes in per- 
sonal behavior. Training should promote develop- 
ing these analytical, problem-solving skills in the 
students. This training should be supported with 
manuals for the teachers, applicable to appropriate 
grade levels, which give examples of how to relate 
subject content to environmental issues. 

Production of Educational Materials for 
Classroom Use 

Important teaching aids include booklets, videos, 
audio cassettes, illustrations, murals, games, mod- 
els, etc. Teacher training includes developing abili- 
ties to use these resources and prepare similar 
materials. 

GreenCOM produced several sets of educa- 
tional materials to be used in schools: 

♦ A radio series “Drop by Drop: The Adven- 
tures of Clarita the Water Droplet in her Trip 
Around the World,” offered, in ten 10-minute 
radio programs, information related to water 
and the water cycle. This information was 
conveyed in the form of the adventures of a 
water droplet that falls to earth as rain and 
travels the country through rivers until reach- 
ing the ocean. 
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problems... 




♦ Two video series with a total of 11 programs 
approximately 12 minutes each addressed 
environmental themes for different educa- 
tional levels. The 5 programs from “Our 
Home, the Environment” explained about 
water, soils, forests, biodiversity, and urban 
environmental problems for secondary stu- 
dents. The 6 programs in the series, “The 
House of Water” address themes related to 
water for primary students. 

♦ A series of booklets for schoolchildren. Each 
booklet was created in collaboration with an 
NGO, with the goal of reinforcing the capac- 
ity of these organizations in environmental 
education. Booklets were about birds, sea 
turtles, forests, air and water. To develop the 
booklets, a local consultant contracted by 
GreenCOM and the specialists from the 
NGO prepared the contents of the booklet. 
Subsequently, the GreenCOM team reviewed 
the contents and adapted them to the educa- 
tional level of school children to which they 
are directed (6th to 9th grades). Later, the 
concept and presentation of the contents was 
developed with an illustrator, who created 
explanatory games, jokes, and pictures that 
made the lesson fun and simple. Thus, the 
booklets became something very different 
from textbooks but they complement their 
contents. Of the 10,000 copies of each book- 
let printed, 3,000 were submitted to the 
Ministry of Education to be sent to schools 
as part of didactic packages, another 3,000 
were turned over to the NGO that partici- 
pated in the development, 2,000 were given 
to the Executive Secretariat of the Environ- 
ment to be distributed to NGOs and stu- 
dents that request them, and 1,000 were dis- 
tributed directly by GreenCOM. 

School Environmental Projects 

Through community projects, students can apply 
knowledge acquired in the classroom as well as 
develop values and skills for improving environ- 
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mental conditions. Projects can be part of the 
social service activities required for graduation or 
can be conducted by a classroom working with 
their community. 

Projects can focus on the development of posi- 
tive individual environmental behaviors among 
students, such as planting trees in green spaces in 
downtown areas, separating and appropriately dis- 
posing of waste, conserving water and electric 
energy, maintaining nurseries and orchards, and 
making organic products for agriculture or horti- 
culture. Projects can also focus on environmental 
assessments of the community: students can be 
involved in planning measures for solving specific 
environmental problems, such as solid waste dis- 
posal, pollution of river beds, deforestation of cer- 
tain areas, or the erosion of agricultural soils in the 
community; or the execution of environmental 
education and promotion actions in support of 
solving identified environmental problems. 

Environmental Education in Universities 

Introducing environmental education into uni- 
versities follows the same rules recommended for 
the other levels of education, including training 
of professors, a greening of courses where 
instructors express interest, and instituting a 
mandatory course on national environmental 
problems. 

In El Salvador, several universities have under- 
taken this challenge. Each university planned an 
initial seminar on the environmental issues of El 
Salvador for all faculty that approaches environ- 
mental issues from geographic, geologic, historical, 
economic, social, political, and cultural perspec- 
tives. According to the interest expressed, the uni- 
versity can choose the next step from several alter- 
natives. One option is to create seminars in various 
departments as electives. Another option is to 
design seminars about specific environmental top- 
ics for relevant degree programs: for example, a 
seminar on water quality for biology and chemical 
engineering departments, or on population dynam- 
ics and environment degradation for the sociology 
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and economics departments. A third option is to 
establish a seminar in environmental issues as a 
mandatory course for all students. Finally, some 
universities have begun to design environmental 
degree programs, such as the Universidad Cen- 
troamericana Jose Simeon Canas (UCA) which will 
soon offer a Masters degree in environment and 
natural resources. 

NONFORMAL ENVIRONMENTAL 
EDUCATION 

Our objective in El Salvador was to enable techni- 
cians from public and private institutions to pro- 
vide environmental education and help implement 
the national environmental education strategy. To 
do this we: 

♦ Formed environmental education units in 
institutions related to the environment and 
education 

♦ Trained technicians, mayors, legislators, and 
decision-makers about the environmental 
reality of the nation based on the diagnostic 
content of the National Environmental Edu- 
cation Strategy and updated studies 

♦ Trained technicians in the design, formation, 
execution and evaluation of environmental 
projects 

♦ Developed national parks as educational 
opportunities for visitors, by building inter- 
pretative trails, interpretation centers, and 
training guides and park guards as environ- 
mental educators 

Nonformal environmental education encom- 
passes the vast variety of educational opportunities, 
such as programs and exhibits at zoos, museums, 
nature centers, and parks; workforce training and 
education; civic and religious programs; extension 
activities; programs with leaders, decision-makers, 
and elected officials; and work with NGOs. 

GreenCOM’s approach to nonformal education 
was to encourage a massive training effort, focus- 
ing on technical staff of a variety of relevant insti- 
tutions, interpretation training for parks, and agri- 
cultural extension workers. 



Formation of Technical Staff of the 
Involved Institutions 

At the beginning of its operations in El Salvador, 
GreenCOM created a multi-disciplinary team of 
technicians from different institutions related to the 
activities of the national environmental education 
strategy. These institutions were both public and 
non-governmental; representatives of public relations 
firms and the media were invited to participate. 

A first task of this multi-disciplinary team was 
to learn the environmental issues in El Salvador 
through a series of seminars named “immersion 
workdays,” in which the group analyzed environ- 
mental themes with the assistance of the best 
national experts in the subject. The team members 
later planted the seeds for creating environmental 
education units within their own institutions, 
which eventually multiplied the training to other 
groups of people. 

Training of NGO Technical Staff 

Training key staff in environmental NGOs or lead 
agencies ensures that the environmental education 
later offered to the public has a common focus and 
methodology. This training should stress the 
methodology for developing environmental pro- 
jects in communities or neighborhoods, such as: 

♦ Participatory techniques for environmental 
assessments of the community 

♦ Design and planning of environmental educa- 
tion programs 

♦ Design, testing and production of EE materials 

♦ Monitoring and evaluation of EE programs 

GreenCOM developed a training program for 

NGO technical staff about the steps to follow for 
the design, execution, and evaluation of EE pro- 
jects. This training program was theoretical and 
practical; after each workshop the participants 
completed an assignment, the results of which were 
the basis for the development of the following 
workshop and the following activity. For example, 
the first workshop dealt with techniques for con- 
ducting a community assessment for an EE project. 
The participants were given two months to carry 
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The news media says that it will address environmental themes if the public is 
interested. 



out their assessment. The results of these assess- 
ments were used in a second workshop where par- 
ticipants learned to plan an EE project. As part of 
the planning, participants discovered training 
needs in graphic and radio materials production. A 
final workshop at the end of the process provided 
tools for evaluating their EE projects. 

As a result of the training process, a number of 
the NGOs submitted requests for project funding 
to the Initiatives Fund of the Americas for El Sal- 
vador. Many of these requests were approved and 
resulted in successful educational projects. 

Training Environmental Interpretation 
Specialists in National Parks 

National parks, both natural protected areas and 
urban recreational sites, could be environmental 
education opportunities for the citizens. The “nat- 
ural” national parks can introduce visitors to the 
natural cycles and importance of the environment 
for human life. In this sense, they are educational 
opportunities about natural resources such as 
water, forests, biodiversity, and their sustainable 
management. Environmental interpretation is the 
discipline that creates different instruments like 
interpretive trails, visitor centers, exhibits, and 
slide shows. Training for interpreters should cover: 

♦ Design of interpretive instruments: paths, dis- 
play boards, exhibits, etc. 

♦ Preparation of low-cost educational materials 

♦ Techniques for giving educational talks 

♦ Use of educational props and aids 

♦ Human relations and treatment of visitors 

♦ Management and guiding of groups 

♦ First aid 

Urban recreation parks, zoos, museums, and 
similar sites can also become opportunities for the 
public to learn about the urban environment, water 
systems, air concerns, and the proper disposal of 
wastes. In this sense, the placement of trash cans in 
these parks is an important ingredient to the prac- 
tical education. 

The national parks of El Salvador are co-man- 
aged by different government institutions (e.g., the 



Salvadoran Institute of Tourism and the Office of 
National Parks and Wildlife of the Ministry of 
Agriculture) and NGOs (SalvaNatura, AMAR and 
Cedro). GreenCOM created an inter-institutional 
team of technical staff from each of these institu- 
tions and developed with this team an ambitious 
training program to improve EE and environmen- 
tal interpretation techniques. 

This group of environmental interpreters devel- 
oped a training exercise for more that 120 park 
guides and guards in the nation’s principal national 
parks. In these parks, the team established different 
interpretive trails. They later played a fundamental 
role in the reform of the Museum of Natural His- 
tory and in the creation of a new educational tool 
for children called “ecological carts,” mobile wag- 
ons that carry articles for interactive learning. 

Currently, the team is assisting the National Sec- 
retary of the Family in incorporating an EE com- 
ponent in all the recreational parks that the institu- 
tion is constructing. 

INFORMAL ENVIRONMENTAL 
EDUCATION 

The majority of the people in El Salvador depend 
almost exclusively on the mass media to acquire 
information with which they form opinions and 
adopt behaviors. It is assumed that public aware- 
ness, boosted by the media, will create a greater 
demand for environmental legislation and for envi- 
ronmentally sound decision-making. 

The news media says that it will address envi- 
ronmental themes if the public is interested. The 
public, on the other hand, is more likely to display 
interest in the environment if it has the opportunity 
to hear about the topic regularly, a task that only 
the communications media can do. 

The fact that the environment has been a topic 
of global concern can help generate media cover- 
age. The communications media will be interested 
in dealing with such a “fashionable” topic if they 
have reliable, valid, and relevant information. 
Thus, the first strategic guideline in increasing 
media coverage of the environment is to establish 
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Soon the news media were competing to address topics they saw affecting the health 
and well being of the population. 



the channel by systematically informing journalists 
about relevant environmental topics. 

Developing interest in environmental problems 
among the media in El Salvador was not an easy 
task. GreenCOM supported numerous meetings 
with the owners and managers of the different 
media, selling the idea that environmental topics 
were inescapable and that the communications 
media had the opportunity to get ahead by antic- 
ipating the interests of their readers, radio listen- 
ers, and television viewers. Finally, some media 
(including the two most important newspapers of 
the country) assigned journalists to cover the 
environment. GreenCOM offered to give these 
reporters all the assistance necessary to do this 
work well. 

In 1994, the First National Environmental 
Journalism Encounter Conference attracted 45 
journalists. Some prepared commentaries on the 
management of solid waste, which was viewed by 
the population of the capital city as a serious 
problem. These first reports were followed by 
other negative aspects of environmental prob- 
lems. The reporters seemed to be discovering facts 
that previously passed unperceived, such as the 
dangerous pollution of the river passing through 
the capital or the heaps of trash that were mount- 
ing on many of its banks. Soon the news media 
were competing to address topics they saw affect- 
ing the health and well being of the population. 
The interest of the population generated a 
demand for more information, fed by the NGOs, 
as reliable sources of information about these top- 
ics. By the Third National Environmental Jour- 
nalism Encounter, attended by approximately 150 
people, the coverage of environmental topics was 
reaching 60 to 70 reports per month, with even 
some editorials on environmental topics. 

Inform Communications Media about 
Environmental Themes for Stories 

The institution responsible for the national EE 
strategy should take on the responsibility of pro- 
viding environmental information to the media or 



serving as a link between the media and specialized 
sources of information. Trained technical staff may 
be able to cover this role of specialized sources to 
be consulted and interviewed by the different 
media. 

Some news organizations consider environmen- 
talists to be influenced by the inheritance of the 
‘hippy’ era and its romantic interest in nature. Oth- 
ers identify concern about the environment with 
political accusation. Others, especially those inter- 
ested in development, believe that concern for the 
environment is at odds with the need for countries 
to develop economically, sacrificing environmental 
quality. Relating environmental themes to eco- 
nomic and health issues often attracts attention 
since they are already important issues. 

Journalists depend on decisions from their edi- 
tors on what and what not to publish. Therefore, 
gaining media coverage is also the product of a 
series of visits to the managers and chiefs of infor- 
mation to discuss the importance that environmen- 
tal themes have in the development of the country 
and the quality of life of its inhabitants. One tech- 
nique is holding breakfast conferences involving 
decision-makers from the media and environmen- 
tal specialists. 

Background conferences to analyze specific 
environmental themes with recognized experts 
could help provide the news media with environ- 
mental information that may turn up in a later 
story. Environmental institutions should regularly 
send the news media press releases on their opin- 
ions and activities. 

Interested journalists will begin to look for fur- 
ther information. It is important to identify these 
interested professionals and concentrate on them 
when sending information and invitations to con- 
ferences. These first interested journalists should be 
exposed to projects developed by NGOs and to 
environmental problems (such as heavily polluted 
rivers, areas of high erosion, etc.) with guided field 
trips led by technical staff. 

During 1996 and 1997, the principal newspapers 
in El Salvador published several supplements dedi- 
cated to the environment. These supplements were 
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A y^fing boy fills a cantaro, 
a water jug traditionally 
made of clay but now often 
nftade of plastic, at a stand- 
pfpe that serves as a village 
public water supply in El 
Salvador. GreenCOM 
adapted the cantaro into a 
cartoon character called 
Caritarito who sang and 
played a guitar (a play on 
words with cantar, to sing). 
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"If you live in this country, help save it," was the slogan of 
the GreenCOM sponsored National Environmental Education 
Encounter held in San Salvador in 1996, shortly after the end 
of the country's devastating war. The two hands in the 
poster show people of different politics coming together to 
mold a new country — pictured as a piece of clay — in peace 
(left). Other environmental education materials included 
teachers' guides, videos, audio cassettes, and books (above). 



SAN SALVADOR, EL SALVADOR 
13*14-15 DE NOVIEMBRE 1996 
HOTEL PRESIDENTE 
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of great use to students and GreenCOM distributed 
several thousand to schools (see Box 13.1). 

To produce these supplements, the newspapers 
requested technical assistance from GreenCOM, 
recommending the subject matter and treatment, 
contacting the most highly regard technical spe- 
cialists and sources of information, arranging 
interviews, and reviewing the contents before 
publication. 

Reward Journalists for Their Interest in 
Environmental Themes 

In many nations, few communicators receive 
acknowledgments for their important work of pro- 
viding information and shaping opinions. One way 



to obtain greater media coverage of environmental 
themes is to create a competition with awards for 
journalists for published or broadcast works 
related to environmental themes (see Box 13.2). 
Numerous private businesses, whose public rela- 
tions policies are focused on maintaining the best 
relations with the communications media, are usu- 
ally willing to finance this type of initiative. 

Environmental topics are not only for the news 
and editorial pages. Many newspapers have special 
sections for women or for children, financial sup- 
plements for business people, sections on agricul- 
ture, or development. Given the global dimension 
of the environment and its relationship with all 
human activities, it should not be difficult to inte- 
grate environmental themes into these sections. 



BOX 13.1 

The Guanaquin Bridges Formal and Nonformal Education 



T he Guanaquin newspaper 
supplement for children 
produced by El Diario de 
Hoy is the most successful 
example of the pairing of mass 
communication with formal 
education. This Sunday supple- 
ment for children was seen as 
an enormous potential for 
youth education as soon as it 
was launched. 

GreenCOM met with execu- 
tives of the newspaper to urge 
them to incorporate environ- 
mental themes into the popular 
supplement. It was agreed to 
dedicate one edition each month 
to environmental themes. 
GreenCOM offered the techni- 
cal assistance as well as refer- 
ence materials and specialized 
sources of information. 
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Guanaquin promoted an 
annual contest about the envi- 
ronment for all of the nation’s 
children with prizes donated by 
the newspaper. In 1994, 2,500 
entries were submitted for the 
first contest titled “Let’s Paint 
El Salvador Green.” In 1995, 
the second contest, “Let’s Work 
for our Environment,” 10,000 
entries were submitted. In 
1996, a new contest was 
announced under the title 
“Defenders of the Environ- 
ment” which received 36,000 
entries from across the country. 

In 1997, the Guanaquin contest 
drew more than 101,000 
entries. 

GreenCOM also evaluated 
whether teachers were actually 
using the supplement in the class- 
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room. Eighty five percent of the 
teachers interviewed and a simi- 
lar percentage of students used 
the supplement as a reference 
source for their homework, plan- 
ning their science, health, and 
environment classes and con- 
ducting the experiments outlined 
in its pages. 

This children’s supplement is 
an example of how mass media 
can effectively reinforce the 
work of environmental educa- 
tion in schools. As a product of 
the evaluation and recommen- 
dation of GreenCOM, the con- 
tents of the Guanaquin will fol- 
low the guidelines and 
programming of the Ministry of 
Education for the science, 
health and environment subject 
area. 
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BOX 13.2 

National Environmental Journalism Awards 



I n El Salvador, GreenCOM 
established the National Envi- 
ronmental Journalism Awards 
in 1996 to stimulate reporters to 
write about environmental top- 
ics and to thank those already 
covering environmental themes 
in the media for their efforts. 

The prizes are awarded annu- 
ally in three categories: print 
media, radio, and television, 
with a first, second and third 
place awards in each category. 
Three private businesses spon- 
sored the awards. The proce- 
dures stipulate that a call for 
nominations be issued to jour- 
nalists requesting works pub- 
lished or broadcast in the previ- 
ous yean A jury is formed of 



two NGO representatives, one 
representative of the Communi- 
cations faculty of the University 
of El Salvador, one technical 
staff member from the Execu- 
tive Secretariat for the Environ- 
ment and one representative of 
the Association of Journalists of 
El Salvador (APES). Evaluation 
criteria were established by the 
jury. 

The awards are given each 
April during the week of Earth 
Day. The first event in 1996 for 
works produced during 1995 
received a total of 47 entries. In 
addition to the nine awards, 
special recognition was given to 
one of the daily newspapers of 
greatest circulation for its con- 



tribution to environmental edu- 
cation. In the second event in 
1997, 147 works were submit- 
ted. Nine awards were given 
and nine institutions, media 
organizations, and journalists 
received special recognition for 
their outstanding contributions 
in defense of the environment. 

The National Environmental 
Journalism Awards have 
achieved in only two years an 
enormous credibility and pres- 
tige in the union of journalists. 
This is reflected in the increase 
of nominations for the install- 
ments and in the massive atten- 
dance at the awards ceremonies, 
as well as the coverage given by 
the media. 



A NATIONAL EE STRATEGY 

Since launching the national environmental educa- 
tion strategy in 1994, GreenCOM has led the 
nation of El Salvador in the organization and train- 
ing of an environmental community that partici- 
pated in a process to design a National Environ- 
mental Education Policy. That Policy was begun at 
a three-day conference called the National Envi- 
ronmental Education Encounter. Three participa- 
tory planning meetings were held to involve repre- 
sentatives from the formal, non-formal, and 
informal EE communities. They created a show- 
case of the their achievements and built from their 
successes to fabricate a new plan to continue their 
work. In small working groups, conference partic- 
ipants had a chance to voice their ideas for the 
national policy. The conference evaluated environ- 



mental education in the country, identified the 
institutions that could help plan a strategy with the 
representatives of these institutions, and assigned 
responsibilities to each institution. 

In the ensuing year, representatives from each 
group fine-tuned the policy for presentation to the 
Ministry of Education and the Executive Secre- 
tariat (now in the Ministry of Environment). Insti- 
tutions and NGOs developed the capacity to exe- 
cute their responsibilities. 

By 1996 each institution was developing activities 
under the coordination of the Executive Secretariat 
of the Environment (SEMA) and the technical assis- 
tance and advice of GreenCOM. At the National 
Encounter for Environmental Education that year 
the groups formulated a proposal for a national 
environmental education policy (see Box 13.3). 
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BOX 13.3 

More Than 1,000 People 
Confer on EE Policy 

I n El Salvador more than 1,000 people gath- 
ered for a national conference, or 
“Encounter,” to develop a national strategy 
that would lead to specific policies implement- 
ing environmental education. Even the opposi- 
tion party showed up at the event, which was 
opened by the nation’s President. One year later 
a second national encounter kept the public’s 
interest and involvement and led to a more 
complete implementation of the strategy. 



This support-building method guaranteed the 
adoption of the national environmental education 
strategy by the institutions involved and built polit- 
ical support for the policy. 

SUMMARY 

By working closely with the decisionmakers in the 
Ministry of the Environment and the Ministry of 
Education, and by involving professionals in the 
process of designing and extending training pro- 
grams, GreenCOM enhanced an entire EE commu- 
nity across the country. The capacity to continue 
this work has been established within organizations 
and agencies through the development of offices, 
procedures, policies, and materials. A framework 
has been constructed for others to prosper. 
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Chapter 14 

The Gambia Environmental Awards Scheme — 
Creating Environmental Awareness Through 
Participation 

Irma Allen 



In 1995, the National Environment Agency in The 
Gambia launched an Environmental Award 
Scheme. In a brief period, with limited financial 
resources, and in a climate of political uncertainty, 
the awards competition captured the imagination 
of the country. Eight awards categories engaged a 
wide range of groups at both regional and national 
levels. 

The competition created an organizational 
infrastructure throughout the country that is 
being used in follow-up environmental planning 
and projects. The meetings, media coverage, 
posters, and other dissemination methods that 
were an integral part of the awards scheme 
became the springboard for broader discussions 
on environmental problems and solutions, involv- 
ing many more people than those who formally 
entered the competition. All this was accom- 
plished with extremely limited financial resources 
and — after a July 1994 coup d’etat — in an atmo- 
sphere of political uncertainty. 

This case study describes how the awards 
scheme was organized and why it succeeded. It 
shares these lessons with readers interested in a 
general overview of the program, and also pro- 
vides details for those who wish to conduct their 
own awards program. Awards programs, in gen- 
eral, are excellent tools for generating aware- 
ness, sparking imagination, and building sup- 
port. They are usually used in conjunction with 
other strategies for building awareness and edu- 
cation. Awards programs are most powerful 
when used in conjunction with teacher in-service 
programs, media campaigns, small-grant pro- 
grams, or other communication or education 
efforts. 



THE GAMBIAN ENVIRONMENT AND 
GAMBIAN POLICY 

The Gambia stretches along the River Gambia in 
West Africa. Natural and human influences have 
created serious environmental problems. Desertifi- 
cation, deforestation, erosion, and soil degradation 
are among the issues that affect daily life and 
future prospects for thousands of people in all 
parts of the country. 

The Gambia had a population growth rate of 
about 3.4 percent in 1994, one of the highest in the 
world. Most of its one million inhabitants are 
employed in the agricultural sector, although 
migration to the coastal city of Banjul is increasing 
at an alarmingly fast rate. This, in turn, has exac- 
erbated environmental and health concerns related 
to solid-waste disposal, groundwater pollution, 
and the deterioration of infrastructure. 

To address these and other environmental con- 
cerns, the Gambia Environmental Action Plan 
(GEAP), the country’s national environmental 
strategy drafted in 1992, sets national priorities in 
the areas of natural resources, environmental 
health, and energy. Further, the GEAP identifies 
three cross-sectoral programs necessary to achieve 
these environmental objectives: 1) institutional and 
legislative framework development, 2) improved 
environmental-information services, and 3) envi- 
ronmental education and public awareness. The 
GEAP states: “Well-intentioned programs for the 
protection of the environment and sustainable 
development of natural resources have failed to 
avert accelerated environmental degradation and 
natural-resource depletion. A lack of public aware- 
ness of environmental issues remains a major con- 
straint to the success of these programs.” 
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Contests are frequently used by public and private institutions in many countries to 
interest citizens in some current concern. 



NATIONAL AWARD SCHEME 

To begin to address this shortcoming in public 
awareness, the National Environment Agency (NEA) 
developed a social-mobilization effort focusing on a 
National Environmental Award Scheme in 1994 and 
1995. The NEA is an agency within the office of the 
Head of State with a 25-person staff and good cred- 
ibility with the public. Competitions took place on 
divisional (regional) and national levels in eight cate- 
gories, including those relevant to schools, busi- 
nesses, and voluntary organizations. More than 200 
individuals and groups entered. Many times that 
number of people were exposed to the scheme’s mes- 
sages of environmental awareness and action 
through media coverage, community meetings, the 
awards ceremonies, and other aspects of the project. 

Contests are frequently used by public and pri- 
vate institutions in many countries to interest citi- 
zens in some current concern. Factors important to 
this award scheme’s success were mobilizing par- 
ticipants, decentralizing the scheme, financial feasi- 
bility, communication, and time. 

Mobilization 

Participation by a wide range of individuals and 
groups was encouraged by developing a broad 
variety of competition categories and by building a 
media strategy for each step of the process. The 
award scheme became a major national event. 



donor funding for government initiatives. NEA 
spent approximately $5,000 on the scheme, pri- 
marily for publicity, fuel costs for the outreach 
vehicle, some of the prizes, and a portion of the 
assessment trips in the Divisions. Throughout the 
process, Gambian public and private organiza- 
tions donated gasoline and other materials, lent 
vehicles and other equipment, and otherwise 
enabled the scheme to go forward with a mini- 
mum of funds. If these groups and individuals had 
not already agreed to support the program 
through the mobilization and decentralization 
described above, they probably would not have 
contributed their own limited resources to the 
Award Scheme’s success. 

Communication and Publicity 

Throughout the whole scheme, NEA publicized 
each step of the process through the media, to the 
general public. At the same time, NEA communi- 
cated with the task forces, and they, in turn, with 
the communities. This two-way street encouraged 
active distribution of relevant information. 

Time 

The Awards Scheme took place over a period of a 
year, thus there was sufficient time to create aware- 
ness, sensitize the public, mobilize resources, and 
build support. 



Decentralization 

Planning, implementing, communicating, and deci- 
sion making took place at the local, regional, and 
national levels. District Environmental Task Forces 
were formed to carry out the scheme in The Gam- 
bia’s geographic divisions. They worked under the 
direction of the National Steering Committee, but 
with a great deal of autonomy. 




Financial Feasibility 

The small budget was decreased even further in 
July 1994, when a coup d’etat resulted in reduced 
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SOCIAL MOBILIZATION AT WORK 

The success of many programs and efforts often 
lies in the degree to which the public accepts the 
ideas, are excited by the opportunities, and are sup- 
portive of the goals. Social mobilization is a way of 
achieving this support. It is a very broad approach 
that gives ownership to the community as a whole 
and retains little “control.” 

Author Neill McKee (1992) succinctly summa- 
rizes the strategies of social mobilization as five 
approaches to mobilize human and financial 
resources, as follows: 
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♦ Political mobilization wins political and pol- 
icy commitment for a goal; the targets are 
national decision makers 

♦ Government mobilization informs and enlists 
the cooperation and help of government orga- 
nizations which can provide direct or indirect 
support 

♦ Community mobilization informs and gains 
the commitment of local political, religious, 
social, and traditional leaders, NGOs, 
women’s groups, and others 

♦ Corporate mobilization secures the support of 
national or international companies in pro- 
moting appropriate goals 

♦ Beneficiary mobilization informs and moti- 
vates the program beneficiaries through train- 
ing, establishment of groups, etc 

By most accounts, social-mobilization pro- 
grams attempt to build national consensus. To do 
so, programs carry out a national education cam- 
paign through all possible channels, gearing up 
quickly and spreading the word. There is an 
assumption that by energizing more people to pay 
attention to a problem, good things will happen. 
Critics claim that accelerated programs are unsus- 
tainable approaches to long-term problems. 
Social mobilizers respond that these campaigns 
are merely the peaks in a continuous process of 
working toward the goal; that publicizing one 
event or program can have a positive impact on 
other programs; and that involving the commu- 
nity in the energy of this process will have far- 
reaching benefits that are not easily gained 
through other avenues. The National Environ- 
mental Awards Scheme is an example of social 
mobilization. The ways in which it used each of 
the five strategies listed above is told in the fol- 
lowing pages. 

Setting Objectives 

The National Environment Agency established five 
objectives for the Awards Scheme: 

♦ Increase environmental awareness among the 
public 

O 




♦ Promote and encourage public participation 
in environmental activities 

♦ Promote environmentally friendly technology 
among relevant businesses and groups 

♦ Demonstrate government recognition of indi- 
vidual and community efforts 

♦ Reward individuals and groups taking posi- 
tive environmental action 

To achieve these objectives, NEA identified 
potential partners, established a coordinating 
mechanism to link these partners, and built sup- 
port among target audiences. NEA wanted to 
carry out the scheme with a minimum of expendi- 
ture (using available resources and infrastructure) 
and maximum participation from the community 
at large. 

The NEA Executive Director formed an Envi- 
ronmental Awards Steering Committee with repre- 
sentatives from organizations that ranged from 
The Association of Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tions (TANGO) to the Ministries of Education, 

Interior, and Health. A total of 14 individuals 
served on the committee. NEA served as the facili- 
tator and secretariat. The committee members 
included seven ministry representatives, and one 
representative each from the municipalities, wom- 
ens’ organizations, NGOs, the technical training 
institute, and the chamber of commerce. 

The Steering Committee had many tasks during 
its tenure. It first modified and approved the plan 
for the whole process, including the eight awards 
categories. It also discussed the choice of a logo 
and the entry forms for the competition designed 
by the NEA. Once the Divisional Task Forces were 
constituted, the Steering Committee defined their 
role, guiding their activities and monitoring their 
progress. The Committee was largely responsible 
for the media campaign, helping to design and 
implement it. The Committee also participated in 
the development of the judging system and dis- 
cussed the types of prizes to be awarded. Some 
members of the Steering Committee took an active 
role visiting projects as part of a sub-committee, 
which reviewed all the top entries in each Division 
for the selection of the national winners. 

Hi 
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Decentralizing the Scheme: The Divisional 
Task Forces 

The NEA next approached the Commissioners, the 
heads of government of the country’s regional divi- 
sions, to request that they serve as focal points for 
the Awards Scheme in their areas. All five agreed to 
appoint Environmental Task Forces to operate the 
program. While the task forces used the logo, entry 
forms, and other materials developed centrally, 
they had autonomy and decision-making power in 
determining how the scheme would unroll in their 
divisions. Although some variations existed among 
the Divisions, the task forces generally included the 
following members: 

♦ Divisional Commissioner 

♦ Assistant Divisional Commissioner 

♦ Natural Resources Officer 

♦ Divisional Health Team Officer 

♦ Divisional Agricultural Coordinator 

♦ Divisional Education Officer 

♦ Divisional Forestry Superintendent 

♦ Community Development Officer 

♦ Field Officer of NGOs, such as Save the Chil- 
dren, Action Aid, and the Child Support and 
Rural Development Agency (CYSARDA) 

♦ Divisional Councilors (including Chiefs) 



THE COMPETITION: SOMETHING FOR 
EVERYONE 

Eight categories of competition were established 
to encourage participation from every element of 
Gambian society — young and old, women and 
men, rural and urban, industry and microenter- 
prises, government and NGOs, groups and in- 
dividuals. Thus, the following types of activities 
qualified: school clean-ups, dramatists’ perfor- 
mances, entrepreneurs’ inventions, and neighbor- 
hoods “clean” income-generating projects, and 
others. (See Table 14.1 for a list of the award 
categories, their target groups, and possible 
activities.) 

Broad criteria guided what types of projects 
were eligible within the eight categories: 

♦ Environmental rehabilitation activities 
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♦ Activities that enhance the environment 
through sound and/or innovative natural- 
resource management, education, or energy use 

♦ Achievements of individuals or groups that 
have campaigned, championed, or advocated 
for environmental causes 

The major reason for holding eight competitions 
simultaneously was to maximize the number of 
people who could enter. The categories were chosen 
to focus attention on environmental priorities, 
which needed greater public participation, e.g., san- 
itation, sustainable agriculture, use of appropriate 
technology, reforestation, land rehabilitation, and 
sustainable development. A competition for women 
was provided to create an incentive for women’s 
groups (typically formed to create income-generat- 
ing projects) to become environmentally sensitive. 
Ultimately, these groups might integrate environ- 
mental strategies with profitable projects. 

Another important consideration was to pro- 
mote activities that people would not only want to 
do, but also would be able to do given their exist- 
ing resources, such as time and equipment. 

The individual competitions were broad in 
scope to allow innovation and more equitable par- 
ticipation. At one point, more specific activities for 
schools were discussed, but the Committee 
believed the schools with greater resources might 
out-compete those with fewer materials and 
money, and chose to keep the competition accessi- 
ble to all. 

Finally, the competitions were designed to gen- 
erate activities in three broad, priority areas: 

♦ Clean and beautiful surroundings 

♦ Appropriate technology and sustainable 
development, and 

♦ Clean and safe industry and enterprise. 

Eight award categories, their target groups, and 

possible activities: 



LAUNCHING THE AWARDS SCHEME 

The Head of State officially launched the Scheme in 
April 1994, at a meeting of the National Environ- 
ment Management Council. At the same time, 
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Table 14.1 Eight Categories 


for Gambian Environmental Awards Scheme 
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Category 


Eligible Participants 


Eligible Activities 


1 . 


Clean Schools, 
Clean Surroundings 


Schools and other educational 
institutions 


Clean-ups on school grounds or 
the surrounding community 


2. 


Clean Ward 


Groups, associations, the public 
at large 


Clean-ups within the ward or 
surrounding community 


3. 


Women and Environment 


Women’s groups and associations 


Environmentally sustainable projects, e.g. t 
tree planting or cooperative vegetable 
gardens 


4. 


Community Sustainable 
Development 


Individuals, groups, and 
associations 


Environmentally sound innovations 
that improve the quality of life 


5. 


Appropriate Technology 


Individuals 


Environmentally friendly technology that 
facilitates work 


6. 


Clean Business and/or 
Industry 


Companies and industries 


Clean technology, appropriate 
waste disposal, clean premises 


7. 


Clean Enterprise 


Businessmen and 
businesswomen 


Clean technology, appropriate 
waste disposal, clean and safe premises 


8 . 


Advocacy and Promotion 


Individuals not employed in 
the environment sector 


Projects that promote environmental 
Issues locally, regionally, or nationally 
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NEA introduced a logo, entry forms, and posters in 
Banjul and in the Divisions. 

The NEA Executive Director and Environmen- 
tal Education Officer visited all Division Commis- 
sioners to enlist their participation and assistance 
and to plan how to publicize the Scheme regionally. 
These visits proved fruitful. In each case, the Com- 
missioner decided to form and chair a task force to 
implement the Scheme in his division. 

NEA also embarked on two major publicity 
activities at the national level: a multi-media out- 
reach program and a media campaign. NEA 
worked with the Agriculture Communication Unit 
on the outreach program. Using the Communica- 
tion Unit’s vehicle and a portable generator, a team 
visited 35 villages and held meetings, displayed 
posters, and played films and cassette tapes with 
environmental themes. More than 6,000 people 
attended the various meetings, more than 25 per- 
cent of whom were women and about 10 percent 
of whom were youth. These meetings provided 
general information on environmental topics and 
then introduced the Awards Scheme. The team 
reported lively question-and-answer sessions, many 



with community members who had never before 
had a discussion about the environment with a 
government official. 

As part of a media campaign, NEA regularly 
provided articles to the newspapers. In addition, 
the agency, with the assistance of a local consul- 
tant, developed a series of interactive radio pro- 
grams broadcast through Radio One FM, a popu- 
lar private radio station. A team from NEA, 
including the Executive Director, answered ques- 
tions phoned in by listeners in a format that proved 
highly successful. 

Each Divisional Environmental Task Force 
planned the publicity in its own Division. This 
meant that each plan responded to local audiences 
and local media channels. Below are some examples: 

Promoting to Farmers 

The Upper River Division Task Force held meet- 
ings for farmers about the impact of agriculture, 
livestock, and forestry on natural resources and 
about the Scheme. In addition to interest in the 
competition, the meetings resulted in specific vil- 
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lage requests for follow-up meetings on environ- women’s groups, youth groups, and others knew 
mental protection. about the Awards Scheme and its objectives. 



Working through Community Leaders 

The MacCarthy Island Division Commissioner 
invited community leaders to a special meeting to 
discuss the Scheme. Guests included religious lead- 
ers, local officials, and representatives of youth and 
women’s groups. The Commissioner explained the 
Scheme and asked these key individuals to support 
the Scheme through their channels. 



Appealing to User Groups 

The Western Division invited NEA to set up an 
exhibit at the National Livestock Show to display 
logos, posters, and other information. The NEA 
staff answered questions on the Scheme and dis- 
tributed entry forms. 



Focusing on School Administrators 

In the North Bank Division, the Commissioner 
convened a meeting for primary and middle school 
headmasters to introduce them to the scheme and 
encourage them to initiate activities in their 
schools. 



Multiplying Efforts through Teachers 

In Greater Banjul, a meeting was held with teach- 
ers about the Awards Scheme, where the discussion 
turned to the role that teachers play in helping stu- 
dents acquire the concepts, skills, and attitudes 
needed to interact wisely with the environment. 
Teachers also asked about the role of the NEA. 

Word spread beyond the people actually attend- 
ing the meetings, listening to the radio, or other- 
wise participating in publicity activities. For exam- 
ple, students in several schools organized clubs and 
initiated school-wide activities. Indeed, at the end 
of April, when a NEA team made follow-up visits 
to all five divisions, they found that most tradi- 
tional and religious leaders, alkalos (mayors), 
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ASSESSMENT 

Assessment consisted of two steps: verification to 
ensure that what was reported on the entry form 
actually took place; and judging, to determine 
which activities merited prizes. 



Designing an Assessment Strategy 

NEA developed a verification procedure and judg- 
ing criteria for the Steering Committee. The Com- 
mittee decided that the Divisional Task Forces 
should judge the entries, using common criteria 
(see Box 14.2), rather than forwarding the entries 
to national decision-makers. NEA produced uni- 
form judging forms and met with each task force to 
train for the assessment process and begin making 
plans for prize presentations. 

Each meeting followed a similar pattern: 

♦ Review of the progress of the Scheme 

♦ Discussion of how to carry out field visits to 
verify and judge each entry 

♦ Distribution of judging forms and training on 
how to use them 

♦ Schedule the assessment 

♦ Discussion of the prize-giving 

♦ Discussion of a general time frame 

Each Divisional Task Force then carried out its 
assessment using its own resources. Again, perhaps 
because the task forces had ownership in the pro- 
cess, and were given real decision-making author- 
ity, they were willing to spend their own money on 
travel and other expenses. 

Each Division carried out the assessment slightly 
differently. The MacCarthy Island Task Force 
divided up the entries among the group. For exam- 
ple, the Education Officer was primarily responsi- 
ble for visiting schools, interviewing the partici- 
pants, observing the impact of the environmental 
activities on the school, and completing the judging 
form. In the Western Division, the entire task force 
created a grid to judge each entry as a group. In the 
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BOX 14.1 

Four Major Criteria 

♦ Degree of participation: for a group, the per- 
centage that participated. For an individual, 
the level of committment and motivation 
exhibited. 

♦ Cleanliness: did appropriate solid waste dis- 
posal, reuse, recycling take place? 

♦ Magnitude: did it cover a large area or poula- 
tion, or deal with several environmental : 
issues? 

♦ Sustainability: has this, or will this, become j 
an ongoing activity? 

Greater Banjul Area, an assessment team spent an 
average of four hours visiting each entry. Interest- 
ingly, while the committee members visiting schools 
reported some difficulty in differentiating among 
the many school clean-up activities, they had no 
hesitation in selecting the winners, which went far 
and beyond clean-up and beautification activities. 

Each Division selected first-place winners in 
each category and, if there were sufficient high- 
quality entries, second and third places. The names 
of the top three overall winners (regardless of cate- 
gory) were then submitted to the National Steering 
Committee as candidates for the national prizes. A 
subcommittee was constituted to visit each of the 
finalists’ projects to observe the activity, interview 
participants, and seek opinions from others in the 
community about the impact of the activity. The 
National Steering Committee reviewed the sub- 
committee’s findings and selected the three national 
winners. 

The Steering Committee decided that the 
prizes should be appropriate tools or other 
equipment to allow the winners to continue with 
their work — prizes included wheelbarrows, 
watering cans, gardening tools, and the like. The 



winners also received certificates, and each 
entrant received a letter of appreciation for hav- 
ing participated. Funds for prizes ($25,000) were 
provided by the U.S. Agency for International 
Development and the United Nations Develop- 
ment Programme. 

THE WINNERS 

In total, there were 210 entries. Of these, 94 were 
prizewinners that received certificates and tangible, 
useful prizes; the rest received letters of apprecia- 
tion for their participation. 

Each Division submitted their three top entries, 
regardless of category to the national competition. 
From these, the National Environmental Awards 
Steering Committee selected three national win- 
ners through actual visits to each of these projects. 
The prizes were determined through consultation 
with the recipients to ensure the prize would be 
valuable to them. The First prize winner was given 
a borehole (well). Second prize was $5,000 to be 
spent according to a participatory rural appraisal 
study. Third prize was fencing materials requested 
by the recipients. In addition, each of them was 
nominated for UNEP’s Global 500 Award. 

The National Winners 

First Prize 

Tahir Ahmaddiyya Muslim High School — A 
Model of Environmental Management 
The students in this Lower River Division school 
have turned their school into a model of environ- 
mental management. They planted drought-toler- 
ant trees, plants, and an orchard; collected rain 
water for use during the dry season; made compost 
and used organic fertilizers in the gardens; and 
established a waste-disposal system with recycling 
measures. In addition, they established an Environ- 
ment Club, which produces drama on environmen- 
tal issues for neighboring schools and communi- 
ties. This has been so successful that other schools 
in the area are copying the idea. The school is rel- 
atively small, with 450 students. 
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The students in this Lower River Division school have turned their school into a model 
of environmental management. 



Second Prize 

Touba Taffsir Village Community- 
Preventing Bush Fires 

This Jahanka farming village in Upper River Divi- 
sion has been collectively managing their environ- 
ment (a large forest, livestock grazing area, and an 
orchard) around their village for the last 18 years, 
primarily by preventing bush fires. At the end of 
each rainy season, the village Imam (Muslim leader) 
and the elders of the village mobilize the community 
in bush fire control measures, including fire belts 
and fire tracing. If by accident there is a fire, the 
entire village is mobilized to control it. The village 
and surrounding area are in outstanding condition. 
The government and others in the Gambian civil 
society are now trying to integrate this approach 
into other natural-resources-management programs. 

Third Prize 

Somita Kambeg Kafo — Community Sanitation , 
Health , and Environment Improvements 

This kafo (group) consists of about 200 women 
in Somita Village in Western Division, who are 
successfully carrying out an environmental- 
health program that involves regular cleaning of 
the village and proper waste management. The 
kafo also established an environmentally friendly 
garden, where compost is used and water is con- 
served. Through songs and drama, the women in 
the kafo teach others in the community about 
sanitation and the environment, while providing 
entertainment. 

Additional Entries 

Following are examples of entries in each category. 
Every category did not draw equally from every 
region of the country. As Table 14.2 indicates, 
some categories attracted more entries from rural 
areas, and other categories from urban areas. 



Table 14.2 Categories 


of Entries by Region 




Category 


Rural 


Urban 


Women in Environment 


high 


low 


Sustained Development 


high 


low 


Clean/Safe Business 


low 


high 


Appropriate Technology 


low 


high 


— - — : i 



compost pile, plant fruit trees and flowers, pro- 
mote an inter-classroom clean-up competition, and 
clean the area surrounding the school. Families 
contributed money to purchase plaster and paint 
for the classrooms and additional trees and plants. 

Enhanced Ward: Serrakunda East Kafo 
Serrakunda is a peri-urban area with a very high 
population density in the Greater Banjul area. 
There are many street vendors and limited street- 
cleaning services. The Serrakunda East Kafo con- 
sists of a group of people, mostly women, who 
have organized themselves to systematically clean 
and protect an area surrounding their homes. They 
provide and maintain refuse bins, sweep the com- 
pounds, supervise the proper disposal of human 
waste, and plant trees and other plants to keep the 
area clean and attractive. 

Women and Environment: Women's 
Cooperative Crop Production 
A women’s association in Jamwelle Village mobilized 
70 people to work together on a year-round garden- 
ing, tree planting, and a sheep and poultry project. 
All these activities were complementary. For exam- 
ple, the poultry ate leaves from planted leucaenia 
trees, chicken manure was used to fertilize the veg- 
etable garden, and both the vegetables and the poul- 
try are used to improve the diet of the community. 



Clean School and Clean Surroundings: Bakau 
Newtown Primary School 

More than 1,000 students, teachers, and parents 
worked together to maintain a school garden and 
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Defense Project 

Banjul’s Muslim community reduced coastal ero- 
sion around the community’s cemetery. Rallied 
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More than 1,000 students, teachers, and parents worked together to maintain a school 
garden and compost pile, and plant fruit trees and flowers. 



by a committee led by the Imam, thousands of 
Muslims filled in a cliff face with boulders and 
wire reinforcement. Community members 
donated money to purchase materials and volun- 
teered their time. Men, women, and children 
worked side by side over a period of seven weeks 
depositing roughly 1944 cubic meters of boul- 
ders. The magnitude of the initiative was so 
great that the government agreed to maintain the 
cliffs. 



Clean Enterprise: Awa Camara 
This woman is a market vendor who sells vegeta- 
bles in a large, congested market. Awa ensures that 
her stall has a container (usually a used cardboard 
box) for disposal of old vegetable leaves and other 
such waste. She also has a plastic bucket, which she 
used to fetch water from the faucet to wash her 
vegetables. She then discards the water in the near- 
est drain. As a result, her stall is clean, dry, and 
attractive. 



Appropriate Technology: New Horizons 
Technologies 

Another project related to coastal erosion took a 
very different approach. Sand mining to make con- 
struction blocks has depleted many beaches. New 
Horizons Technologies, a family-owned company, 
began experimenting with making blocks out of 
laterite dust and cement. The company has pur- 
chased two presses and is manufacturing and pro- 
moting the blocks. 

Clean , Safe Business/Industry: Shell Marketing 
Gambia Ltd. 

This unusual entry came from one of Gambia's 
few large companies. The project consisted of 
building a new airplane fuel depot at Yundum 
airport to increase the storage capacity. The facil- 
ity, which was in the last stages of construction, 
is impressive because of the many human and 
environmental protection measures that were 
incorporated in its design. Among these are: (1) a 
drainage system for the collection of all possible 
leakage and spillage which could occur during 
operations, (2) warning equipment, (3) emer- 
gency shutdown devices, (4) an effective commu- 
nication system, (5) a fire-fighting system, (6) 
staff training for safety. The sub-committee of the 
National Environmental Awards Steering Com- 
mittee which visited these premises had no idea 
that such modern environmental-protection mea- 
sures were operating within the country. The 
Award Scheme helped to publicize this worthy 
endeavor which can serve as a model for other 
industries and businesses. 



Advocacy and Promotion: Njogu Touray 
Njogu Touray is a well-known Gambian artist, 
whose concern about environmental protection 
grew out of his appreciation for the beauty of 
nature. Increasingly, his vivid, bold paintings have 
focused on pointing out environmental degradation 
caused through human activity. He also became 
concerned about lead paint and other environmen- 
tally degrading materials used by artists and, thus, 
has spent the last five years experimenting with nat- 
ural resins, instead of plastic sprays, and using nat- 
ural pigments for his paintings. He is hoping to pro- 
duce a booklet on natural art materials of The 
Gambia for one of the next Award Schemes. 

BRINGING PEOPLE TOGETHER: 

THE PRIZE CEREMONIES 

The Steering Committee awarded in-kind prizes, 
not cash, to regional and national winners as vis- 
ible incentives to others to participate in the 
future. Prizes such as wheelbarrows, rubbish bins, 
tools, sports equipment, and other items will help 
contestants continue their activities. NEA pur- 
chased these items, as well as certificates, plaques, 
and trophies. 

Each Division organized and conducted a large, 
public celebration to award the prizes to winners, 
with people often traveling long distances to take 
part. A team from the NEA, including one or two 
members from the National Steering Committee, 
delivered the prizes to the Divisions and partici- 
pated in the awards ceremonies. (See Box 14.2 for 
a typical ceremony agenda.) The NEA Media Offi- 
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Banjul’s Muslim community reduced coastal erosion around the community’s cemetery. 



cer telephoned a report to radio and newspapers in 
Banjul at the end of each ceremony. However, the 
agency could not provide funds for the ceremonies 
themselves. 

These ceremonies provided a way for different 
groups to come together to support a common 
cause. For example, the event in the Western Divi- 
sion brought together all the Division’s chiefs for 
the first time since the District Commissioner had 
taken office. 

The participants included regional authorities, 
traditional and religious leaders, prizewinners, 
friends, school children, and music and drumming 
groups. The regional leaders were involved in pre- 
senting the prizes and making the presentations. 
There was much rejoicing, dancing, and drum- 
ming, and the prizes were well appreciated. As the 
truck loaded with the prizes went along the road, 
or stopped to wait at a ferry crossing, people 
would approach it, cheer, and clap. 

The National Awards Ceremony took place 
jointly with the opening of a workshop to launch 
the National Environmental Education Strategy. 
The Minister of Agriculture served as master of cer- 
emonies, and the Minister of Education read a mes- 
sage on behalf of the Head of State. Two other cab- 
inet Ministers also attended. The country 
representatives of both USAID and UNDP made 
presentations. Most of the Divisional Commission- 
ers were present, and so were many dignitaries and 
members of the business community and NGOs. At 
this event, the prizes for the Greater Banjul winners 
and for the three national winners were presented. 

A broad cross-section of people engaged both in 
formal and non-formal environmental education, 
including the members of the National Environ- 
mental Awards Steering Committee, remained at 
the site for a two-day workshop to review and 
approve the proposed National Environmental 
Education Strategy. 

WRAPPING IT UP: LESSONS LEARNED 

As noted earlier, several factors contributed mean- 
ingfully to the success of the National Environ- 
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♦ Arrival of Guests and Winners ! 

♦ Introduction by Task Force Chairman j 

♦ Welcome by District Commissioner j 

♦ Remarks by USAID Representative j 

! ♦ Keynote by NEA Executive Director | 

♦ Presentation of Prizes j 

| ♦ Vote of Thanks by a Chief i 

j ♦ Drumming and Dancing j 

j ♦ Departure j 

I L 

mental Awards Scheme: widespread mobilization, 
decentralization of decision making and authority, 
feasibility in terms of expectations and resources, 
open communication, and sufficient time. 

Additional strong points include the following: 

♦ The planning and steering of the Scheme was 
done collaboratively. Through the National 
Steering Committee, representatives from 
government (the Ministries of Education, 
Health, Natural Resources, Agriculture, and 
Interior) and non-governmental organizations 
helped plan, steer, and monitor the Scheme. 

♦ There was strong support from the public 
media. The newspapers and radio reported 
the process. A series of interactive radio pro- 
grams provided information and maintained 
public interest during the implementation 
phase of the Scheme. 

♦ There was full involvement of the National 
Environment Agency. From the Director to 
the typists, the entire staff had a stake in the 
success of the Scheme. All had different roles 
to play; each performed his or her role with a 
high level of commitment and enthusiasm. 

♦ NEA played a facilitating and coordinating 
role. The Agency has good credibility, and the 
various Ministries, NGOs, and Division 
authorities fully accepted NEA’s role as the 
facilitator and coordinator of the Scheme. 
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Each Division organized and conducted a large, public celebration to award the prizes 
to winners, with people often traveling long distances to take part. 



♦ Divisional Task Forces had the responsibility 
for implementing the Award Scheme region- 
ally. These Task Forces, headed by the Divi- 
sional Commissioner, were composed of gov- 
ernment extension officers, regional 
representatives of NGOs, and traditional 
leaders. Because these people live and work in 
the regions, they knew the specific environ- 
mental problems and were in positions to 
influence others. 

♦ There was strong cooperation and support 
from government, donor agencies, and the 
community. The members of the Divisional 
Task Forces, in particular, gave of their time, 
voluntarily, adding arduous tasks to an 
already full schedule. In addition, they shared 
other limited resources. NEA, as noted, sup- 
ported the process, and USAID and UNDP 
funded purchases of prizes. 

♦ Winners received in-kind prizes. Providing 
wheelbarrows, tools, equipment, fencing, 
and even a well for the top prizewinner was 
better than giving cash prizes. It resulted in 
the distribution of vital tools and equipment 
to groups that could use them, and it pro- 
vided visual incentive to others to enter 
future competitions. 

A Few Difficulties 

There were several challenges in the development 
of this particular awards scheme. Though not all 
would be present in other situations, other con- 
cerns will need to be overcome. 

♦ Coup d'etat: Without a doubt, the greatest 
problem encountered was the coup d’etat 
which took place about four months into the 
development of the awards program. An 
attempted counter-coup took place immedi- 
ately after. This transition caused great politi- 
cal uncertainty and, therefore, a delay of sev- 
eral months as some donor-funded projects 
closed. Funds and equipment that were to 
come through USAID’s GreenCOM Project 
were no longer available. In addition, the 




Divisional Commissioners (the heads of the 
Divisional Task Forces) were replaced. It was 
thus necessary to repeat the process of con- 
sultations with the Commissioners to gain 
their support and commitment to continue to 
lead their Task Force. 

♦ Transportation: Although The Gambia is a 
small country, transportation is difficult. The 
roads are very poor in places, and ferry cross- 
ings are inevitable. Crossing small rivers and 
creeks was arduous at best, and sometimes 
dangerous, particularly when carrying prizes 
to the recipients. 

♦ Limited regional facilities : The Divisional 
Headquarters had very limited facilities. 

Thus, entry forms, certificates, assessment 
forms, etc. had to be produced in Banjul at 
the National Environment Agency and taken 
to the Divisions. Every opportunity was taken 
to “catch” people who were going “up-coun- 
try” and use them as messengers. 

♦ Limited financial resources: Although the aim 
was to implement the campaign through 
existing infrastructure and resources, funds to 
assist with transportation and pay for more 
radio time would have increased publicity. 

The Divisions placed a great deal of impor- 
tance on the prize-giving ceremonies, but no 
funds were available through the secretariat. 

In spite of this, the Task Forces went ahead, 
utilizing existing resources and events, and 
organized large ceremonies with full represen- 
tation of the people and dignitaries in each 
region. These ceremonies became important 
support-building occasions, which in the 
future should be included in the budget. 

Spin-offs and Extensions 

♦ Several additional programs and projects 
have resulted from the Awards Scheme. 

♦ An infrastructure (the Environmental Task 
Forces) was created at the regional level, 
which is now being used for the decentraliza- 
tion of environmental management. 
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At the podium, USAID and The 
Gambian officials launch the 
awards scheme in April 1995 
(above). Members of The Gam- 
bian National Environmental 
Agency's Award Scheme Task 
Force, Lower River Divison, were 
proud to participate (right). 
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Without a doubt, the greatest problem encountered was the coup d’etat. 



♦ The Awards Scheme created an opportunity 
for staff from NEA and other Ministries to be 
closely involved with “grassroots” environ- 
mental concerns and endeavors. This resulted 
in stronger links and goodwill for NEA and 
other institutions in the Steering Committee. 

♦ Many of the participants in the Divisions 
actually requested visits from extension agents 
to enlist help with their projects. This provided 
opportunities for extension officers to meet 
the expressed needs, rather than the more typ- 
ical case of planning workshops around topics 
they think will be useful to residents. 

♦ The lessons learned from the Awards Scheme 
are being applied to other social-mobilization 
activities, such as the Participatory Rural 
Appraisals being carried out to develop 
regional and local action plans. 

NEXT STEPS 

Perhaps the greatest impact of the scheme is what 
will happen to future environmental activities. Will 
the individuals and groups who entered the scheme 
sustain their projects? Will they be joined by oth- 
ers? Or will interest decline? To date, several events 
have occurred that bode well: 

♦ NEA secured funding and successfully com- 
pleted the second Environmental Awards 
Scheme. Over 300 entries were received (a 
third more than in the first Scheme). At this 
printing, the third Awards Scheme has been 
launched with great enthusiasm. 

♦ Shell Oil Company, a winner in the first com- 
petition, contributed to the prizes in the sec- 
ond awards scheme. 

♦ An additional category is being created for 
ecotourism to encourage environmental activ- 
ities among hotels and tourist organizations. 

♦ The National Environmental Award Scheme is 
now a yearly event, culminating on World Envi- 
ronment Day. It is an accepted strategy to encour- 
age environmental awareness and participation. 

♦ NEA staff all agree that the scheme is becom- 
ing easier to implement because the infras- 



tructure is in place and the facilitators have 
learned from past experience. 

♦ NEA has used the publicity-campaign strate- 
gies developed for the scheme in subsequent 
endeavors. For example, in informing 
importers and others in the agricultural sector 
about a newly passed pesticide-registration 
law, NEA embarked on a media campaign 
that included interactive radio programs and 
community meetings. 

♦ The National Awards Steering Committee and 
the Divisional Task Forces, which were formed 
to guide and facilitate the Awards Scheme, did 
not end after the first prize giving. Instead, they 
began implementing the National Environmen- 
tal Education Strategy and have agreed to con- 
tinue to facilitate the Environmental Award 
Scheme on a yearly basis at the regional level. 
The National Steering Committee was given a 
few new members and converted into the 
National Environmental Education Steering 
Committee. The Divisional Task Forces work 
with NEA and, after training some of its mem- 
bers in Participatory Rural Appraisal (PRA) 
techniques, assist in designing local environ- 
mental action plans. (One of the first PRAs car- 
ried out was in Tabu Taffsir Community, one 
of the national winners, to help it determine 
what assistance it needed as its prize.) 

The National Environmental Awards Scheme in 
The Gambia is not a perfect model. Like all suc- 
cessful programs, it worked well in the context in 
which it was planned and implemented. For exam- 
ple, the country is small, and although transporta- 
tion is scarce, a few media vehicles can cover much 
of it. Leadership, flexibility, and a commitment to 
a better environment, however — commodities 
which exist in countries large and small — can 
create the conditions for an awards scheme to 
engage people in environmental improvement. 
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Chapter 15 

Water Conservation in Jordan: A Novel 
Approach to Curriculum Development 



Mona Grieser, Barbara Rawlins, and Khulood Tubaishat 



Paramount among Jordan’s national concerns is 
the scarcity of water. Water scarcity is so serious 
that the peace treaty between Israel and Jordan, 
signed in 1994, included Jordanian water rights. 
This landmark initiative addressed longstanding 
political tensions between the two countries, and 
the terms of the water section are still being argued 
today. Extensive mass-media coverage highlighting 
the agreement served to further focus the nation’s 
attention on the water-shortage issue. Water is 
scarce across all of Jordan. The whole country is 
arid, or semi-arid, with a dearth of water for farm- 
ing, grass, and even trees. 

Like other tropical countries, Jordan has only 
two seasons, a rainy season and a dry season. The 
rainy season from October through April produces 
85 percent of the nation’s total annual rainfall. Pre- 
cipitation is the predominant source of fresh water, 
feeding the Jordan and Zarqa Rivers and replen- 
ishing natural springs and underground pockets of 
water. 

All known sources of water across the country 
are already being utilized, and those are drastically 
reduced by four factors. First, 92 percent of the rain- 
fall is lost to evaporation. Second, Jordan’s neigh- 
bors, Syria and Israel, have diminished water flow 
by building hydroelectric dams further upstream on 
the Jordan River. Subsequently, Jordan has become 
highly dependent on these countries for its water 
needs. Third, Jordan’s population has expanded 
enormously due in part to successive waves of 
refugees from Israel and Palestine and to the fact 
that Jordan has one of the highest population- 
growth rates in the world (3.3 percent); the 
increased population increases demand for agricul- 
tural water as well as domestic water. Fourth, mod- 




ernization and increasing expectations about quality 
of life have also changed domestic water behaviors. 

Because the supply of water no longer meets the 
demand for water, conservation has become Jor- 
dan’s focus. Rationing of water has become a way 
of life. Recently, legislation was passed that 
requires newly constructed homes and apartment 
buildings to have water-storage tanks fed by runoff 
rainwater in addition to piped water. But regula- 
tion and municipal management alone will not suf- 
fice to resolve Jordan’s water deficit. Individual cit- 
izens need to do their part, and although 
Jordanians are now fairly efficient water users, 
additional voluntary reductions of water use are 
needed at the household level. 

This chapter describes how GreenCOM worked 
with a Jordanian NGO to address this need 
through a tailored curriculum within Jordan’s 
schools. The starting point was to understand, 
through research, popular perceptions about water 
scarcity: how do Jordanians perceive the water 
problem? Next came the design of an educational 
curriculum targeted on knowledge gaps revealed 
by this research. Importantly, the design of this 
strategy was carried out in an interactive way, in 
contrast to what most Jordanian educators had 
experienced before, and it was this participation 
that significantly contributed to increased environ- 
mental learning. Key to the strategy as well was 
gender sensitivity — the curriculum addressed boys 
and girls differently based on what the research 
told us about their varying perceptions about water 
scarcity and their different roles in domestic water 
use. The result has been a major increase in envi- 
ronmental knowledge and the development of a 
research-based, interactive, and gender-sensitive 
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Although students generally were knowledgeable and aware of water problems in 
Jordan, they did not feel that they could contribute to their solutions. 



process that can be used throughout Jordan and 
the Middle East. 



HOW DO JORDANIANS PERCEIVE THE 
WATER PROBLEM? 

To answer this question, the Royal Society for the 
Conservation of Nature (RSCN), a local non- 
profit environmental organization supported with 
technical assistance from the GreenCOM Project, 
held a series of discussions with students, teachers, 
and school principals in 1994. RSCN found that 
both boys and girls were well aware that water 
was an issue in the country. However, there was 
relatively little understanding that water scarcity 
was not a new issue, indeed had been a problem 
for centuries. In addition, there was remarkably 
little understanding that water scarcity was an 
endemic feature of a climate that is essentially arid 
or semi-arid. 

Furthermore, men and women perceived their 
roles in conserving water very differently. While 
men and boys saw their roles as promoters of 
water conservation, women and girls saw their 
roles as implementors of conservation measures. 
Men more often mentioned the need for govern- 
ment responsibility for the issue; women were 
more apt to personalize conservation measures. 
For example, when asked for specifics, males could 
only state one or two ways to reduce water use in 
the home, often linking water reduction and con- 
servation to those tasks that women were most 
likely to do anyway (e.g., washing dishes and doing 
laundry) and less likely to talk about their own 
uses of water (e.g., the garden, washing cars, shav- 
ing, taking showers). Few men talked about water 
loss through old and corroded pipes and leaking 
water tanks, one of the principal ways in which 
water is lost and which would normally be a man’s 
or a boy’s job to repair. In contrast, females gener- 
ally offered several ways to reduce domestic water 
consumption linked to their own household tasks 
and personal use. In spite of the high rates of liter- 
acy, women’s roles in Jordanian society, among 
both Islamic and Christian families, are largely tra- 



ditional and revolve around domestic work, chil- 
dren and the extended family. 

In general, Jordanians of both sexes believe that 
women care more about the environment and that 
women are more responsible for safeguarding the 
environment than men. This attitude may stem 
from traditional Jordanian society when women 
are responsible for fetching water from the wells 
and allocating it for household use. Women and 
girls also indicated a more refined sense of the 
kinds of water available for domestic use: grey 
water, which many knew could be recycled; rain- 
water, preferred for cooking and drinking; spring 
water, purchased in times of rainwater shortages 
for cooking and drinking; and tap water, used for 
washing laundry and watering the garden. It is not 
unusual in Jordan for women to have three sepa- 
rate sources of water (tap, spring, and rain), each 
with its own specific usage. 

Many of the students, teachers, and school 
principals — of both sexes — believed that they 
have no control over the country’s water supply. 
While they do see themselves as part of the prob- 
lem, they don’t see themselves as able to con- 
tribute to the solution. We found that most peo- 
ple believe that the national water shortage is a 
problem caused by a combination of government 
mismanagement, industry dumping, and domestic 
abuse; but that the solution had to come from 
government or industry. The students did not see 
themselves in the role of concerned consumer or 
environmental advocate, even though they 
belonged to environmental clubs. Although stu- 
dents generally were knowledgeable and aware of 
water problems in Jordan, they did not feel that 
they could contribute to their solutions. 



A WATER CONSERVATION 
CURRICULUM 

RSCN decided to help tackle the water-scarcity 
problem at the household level. In an effort to 
instill a sense of personal control over water usage 
and spur Jordanian citizens to action, RSCN devel- 
oped a water-conservation curriculum for its net- 
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work of secondary-school environmental youth 
clubs (eco-clubs) with assistance from GreenCOM. 

RSCN had started its loosely structured school- 
based eco-club system several years before, and it 
the system had grown to include over 300 clubs. 
Although the clubs’ initial focus was on biodiver- 
sity, RSCN became increasingly concerned about 
the growing urgency of the water-scarcity problem 
in Jordan. RSCN further recognized that its 
eco-club system provided a good avenue for testing 
new approaches to environmental education. 
Schools, which are single-sex in Jordan, volunteer 
to join the eco-club system and most students vol- 
unteer to participate in the club’s activities. As a 
result, eco-club students and teachers are generally 
highly motivated, and consistently express strong 
interest in improving their clubs. Most participat- 
ing schools are girls’ schools, further highlighting 
the link between environment and gender by 
reflecting the traditionally greater interest and 
involvement of women and girls in environmental 
issues. 

The curriculum RSCN developed for its eco-clubs 
focused on persuading students and, through the 
students, their family members about the need to 
conserve water at home. The curriculum provided 
examples of specific actions that households could 
take to reduce their personal water use. On the basis 
of the earlier discussions with boys and girls and 
their teachers, RSCN made a particular effort to 
highlight things that boys and men could do to per- 
sonalize their commitment to water conservation. 
The curriculum consisted of the following five units: 

1. The water cycle in nature and water sources in 

Jordan 

2. Reduction of household water use 

3. Ground and surface water 

4. Ground and surface water pollution 

5. Home gardens and irrigation 

Because the goal of RSCN’s efforts was active 
participation in water conservation by students 
and their families, the curriculum stressed interac- 
tive learning activities. Each unit included an infor- 
mation section with facts about the topic under 
study, questions to facilitate discussion, activities 

O 




for the club, and a student test to be administered 
before and after the unit. 

Activities conducted by the clubs were then 
linked to a number of specific actions recom- 
mended for students and their families to perform 
independently at home, including: 

♦ Placing a one-liter bottle in the toilet tank to 
reduce the amount of water needed to flush 

♦ Watering the home garden in the morning 
or evening, not in the daytime, to reduce 
evaporation 

♦ Taking showers instead of a bath 

♦ Turning taps off while brushing teeth, wash- 
ing dishes, and shaving 

♦ Washing clothes in one large load instead of 
many small loads and reusing the grey water 

♦ Repairing old water tanks and covering and 
cleaning cisterns, replacing corroded and 
leaky pipes 

How Was the Curriculum Developed? 

How Were Teachers Trained? 

RSCN staff, several teachers, officials from the 
Ministry of Education, GreenCOM staff, and other 
experts in education, water, the environment, and 
administration came together in a participatory 
workshop in October 1994 to develop the water- 
conservation curriculum in Arabic. Although a few 
of the participating teachers had science back- 
grounds, others were trained in Arabic language, 
religion, and other specialties. But the contribu- 
tions of the non-science teachers were vital because 
eco-club teachers’ backgrounds vary as well — from 
science, to language arts, to mathematics, to reli- 
gious instruction, to art. 

Our approach to curriculum design placed 
importance on interactive discussions, hands-on 
experiments, and discovery processes in student 
learning, and the need to make topics relevant to 
teenagers’ lives. Although these methods are widely 
used in many Western nations, they constituted a 
dramatic departure from the traditional way of 
teaching in Jordanian schools, where lectures are 
the maii^f^?r^t. 
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The new curriculum had a significant impact on students’ knowledge, attitudes, beliefs, 
and behaviors regarding conserving water at home. 



The content of the curriculum was based on 
information gathered from original interviews with 
students, teachers, and administrators, as well as 
from existing curricula from the United States and 
elsewhere that incorporated interactive teaching 
techniques. In particular, the curriculum drew on 
activities used in science curricula in Arizona and 
New Mexico, which are similar in climate and 
topology to Jordan. 

During the curriculum-development workshop, 
teachers demonstrated the activities they expected 
students to be able to perform. In this way orga- 
nizers monitored the availability of materials for 
the exercises, how long a given task would take, 
the ability of teachers to understand the curriculum 
concepts, and the ability of the students to perform 
these tasks at their grade level. 

The degree of academic difficulty was pitched to 
a 9th grade level so that younger students would 
not find it too difficult nor would older students 
find it boring. Students in grades 8-11 could par- 
ticipate in the clubs. 

Sensitivity to the different gender roles was 
emphasized throughout the design process. For 
example, a deliberate effort was made to include 
exercises and activities that would affect both gen- 
ders. When advocating behavior change in the 
home, the curriculum included illustrations of men 
closing faucets while they shaved, men using drip 
irrigation instead of hoses in family gardens, and 
men washing cars with buckets rather than a 
hose — in addition to women washing dishes and 
clothing. To tailor the curriculum to both rural and 
urban schools, we included activities that 
addressed both home garden watering (urban or 
rural) and irrigation of agricultural land (rural). 

During this same two-week curriculum-develop- 
ment period, all the materials, exercises, and 
teacher’s guides were pretested with eco-clubs and 
their teachers. Revisions made were again 
pretested. Next, at two-day workshops held in Jan- 
uary 1995, RSCN and other curriculum-develop- 
ment-team members trained eco-club teachers on 
how to use the curriculum. At the training, we gave 
teachers the new curriculum and a self-instruc- 



tional teachers’ manual that stressed the new inter- 
active teaching methods. The participants “walked 
through” the teachers’ manual, following the 
instructions step-by-step to ensure a thorough 
understanding of the lesson. 



The Curriculum Worked! 

At semester’s end, we compared students and teach- 
ers from a sample of eco-clubs using the new cur- 
riculum with a sample of eco-clubs not using the 
new curriculum. The results: the new curriculum 
had a significant impact on students’ knowledge, 
attitudes, beliefs, and behaviors regarding conserv- 
ing water at home. Of particular interest is the 
stronger effect the curriculum had on boys than on 
girls; boys made more suggestions to their parents 
about ways to reduce water consumption, such as 
shutting off the tap while brushing their teeth. This 
finding suggests that when the practice of water 
conservation is presented as an issue within the 
male domain, boys are receptive to the subject mat- 
ter and can become advocates for change. 

And, in general, students appear to have served 
as effective conduits for changing their family’s 
water-conservation behaviors at home as well. 
They reported influencing the clothes-washing 
behavior of their mothers as well as their house- 
holds’ garden-watering practices. 

The curriculum also appears to have influenced 
teachers. We found that teachers changed how they 
conducted their eco-clubs in terms of the content 
and format of the activities they carried out. Most 
teachers who were provided with the curriculum 
(60 percent) implemented a majority of the recom- 
mended activities. The curriculum seemed to moti- 
vate female teachers more strongly than male 
teachers: they increased both the total number of 
activities on water and the number of interactive 
water activities (e.g., field trips, experiments, 
drama presentations) used in their eco-clubs. Male 
teachers who got the curriculum also increased the 
number of interactive water activities they used, 
but did not devote more activities in their eco-clubs 
lo water issues overall. 

7 ?? 
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... students appear to have served as effective conduits for changing their family’s water- 
conservation behaviors at home as well. 



Also of note were teachers’ overwhelmingly pos- 
itive reactions to the new curriculum. The vast 
majority (90 percent) indicated they would like to 
use the curriculum again in the future with new 
eco-club students. 

LOOKING TO THE FUTURE 

What does the success of this curriculum mean for 
future environmental-education efforts in Jordan 
and elsewhere in the Middle East? We think it 
shows that when you develop programs on the 
basis of research, develop curricula in a participa- 
tory way, use interactive learning techniques, and 
are sensitive to gender differences, increased 
learning and behavior change are very likely. The 
extensive knowledge that RSCN gained in their 
interviews with students and teachers, being 
responsive to teachers’ needs, and the implemen- 
tation of an ecology-club program with 
gender-based considerations proved useful in 
improving the school-based environmental pro- 
grams in a number of ways. 

This process can serve as a model for new educa- 
tional projects by other organizations in Jordan. 
Appropriate in both formal and non-formal settings, 
the methods used here can also be replicated and 
adapted to other subject areas with relative ease. 

In fact, the diffusion of ideas has already 
begun. Even before this project ended, other divi- 



sions within RSCN had used these methods to 
develop materials to promote tourism at park 
sites. RSCN education staff used the participa- 
tory-workshop model to develop a curriculum on 
biodiversity and conservation of species in Jor- 
dan. The participatory model was much appreci- 
ated by USAID, which recommended it to all its 
projects in Jordan. Subsequently, it has become a 
standard for other programs and projects across 
the country. RSCN went on to develop a series of 
TV spots based on the recommendations in the 
curriculum — one spot a month for six months 
highlighting a specific way citizens could con- 
serve water. These spots were shown on prime 
time national TV and were widely and well 
received, not only in Jordan but also in neigh- 
boring countries where reception of Jordan TV 
was available. 

Most importantly to Jordan, the curriculum rep- 
resents a vital contribution to creation of a gender- 
sensitive dialogue about water conservation at 
home, empowering students and their families to 
recognize their roles in solving the serious water- 
shortage faced by their nation. 

Beyond Jordan, neighboring Middle Eastern 
countries with similar water shortages may look to 
Jordan in the future for fresh ideas on water con- 
servation. This curriculum is already in select 
schools in Gaza and the West Bank, and Egypt has 
requested and received copies of the materials. 
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BOX 15.1 

Curriculum Summary 

Unit 1-The Water Cycle 
This unit highlights the impor- 
tance of water in nature, its role 
in the Koran, and its many uses. 
Background information is pro- 
vided about water sources in 
Jordan, the water cycle, dams, 
and the concept of water as a 
publicly owned commodity. 
Collection and use of water 
over time is outlined. The 
impact of population growth 
and urbanization on the water 
supply is described. 

Activity 1: Exploring How 
Water Evaporates 
Summary : Put equal amounts of 
water in two bowls or glasses 
and cover. Place one bowl in the 
sun and another in the shade 
and compare what happens. 

Activity 2: Constructing a Small 
Replica of the Water Cycle 
Summary: Put soil, water, and 
seeds into a covered jar to see if 
and how the plants grow. In 
each case, first write down what 
you expect to see, then perform 
the experiment and record and 



discuss what you actually 
observed. 

Unit 2-Household Water Use 
This unit reinforces the impor- 
tance of water and its scarcity 
in Jordan and throughout the 
Middle East. These concepts are 
then brought into the home 
environment by presenting sev- 
eral ideas for saving water in 
the bathroom, kitchen, and else- 
where in the house. 

Activity 1: Water-Use Survey 
Summary: Conduct a survey at 
home with your parents to 
measure how much water your 
family uses. Record how much 
water you and your family use 
for brushing teeth and bathing. 
Next, determine how much 
water is used for “female” 
household tasks such as wash- 
ing the dishes and the clothes. 
Determine the amount of 
water used for “male” tasks 
such as washing the car and 
shaving. Discuss with your 
family ways they could 
decrease water consumption. 



Activity 2: Water-Meter Reading 
Summary: Observe the teacher’s 
demonstration of how to read a 
water meter. Next, check your 
water meter at home, or look 
at your family’s water bills if 
they purchase water, to calcu- 
late the cost of water to the 
family each month. Compare 
and contrast the water bill from 
the month prior to implement- 
ing the water-saving measures 
you have learned at home, and 
the month after implementing 
these measures. 

Activity 3: Saving Water When 
Brushing Your Teeth 
Summary: Calculate how much 
water can be saved when the 
tap is not left running while 
you brush your teeth. Multiply 
this amount by the number of 
people in your family to deter- 
mine the total savings for your 
household. 

Unit 3-Aquifers and 
Surface Water 

This unit introduces the con- 
cept of underground (aquifer) 
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and surface water. Student dis- 
cussion centers on the issues 
raised by a hypothetical conver- 
sation between two friends — 
Hamid and Hamed— from dif- 
ferent parts of Jordan. They 
talk about their surrounding 
areas, both of which have 
become drier in recent years, 
and how they have seen birds 
and wildlife disappear. They 
talk about their fears that water 
might not be available in the 
future and discuss the differ- 
ence between renewable and 
non-renewable water sources. 
The importance of ground 
cover is also stressed in this 
exercise. In Jordan, ground 
cover is often removed through 
gleaning activities, which 
allows water to evaporate faster 
and removes habitats of small 
animals. 

Activity 1: Function of Ground 
Cover in Retaining Moisture 
Summary : Put seeds and wood 
chips in a nylon sock, place it 
on a wet plate, and observe 
what happens over the course 
of two days. 



Unit 4-Pollution 
This unit addresses surface- 
water and aquifer pollution: the 
role that humans play in caus- 
ing pollution and ways to stop 
it. Particular emphasis is placed 
on pollution in the Gulf of 
Aqaba and its effect on coral 
reefs. Six suggestions to 
decrease water pollution, such 
as minimizing the use of chemi- 
cal fertilizer and controlling 
garbage disposal, are offered. 

Activity 1: Simulating Water 
Pollution 

Summary: Fill a glass with 
water, sand, and pebbles. Put 
ink, red dye, and oil into the 
glass and observe what happens. 

Unit 5 -Home Gardens and 
Irrigation 

This unit explores ways to 
reduce water use in home gar- 
dens. Water-efficient plants that 
can be used in gardens are iden- 
tified, how compost can slow 
evaporation of water is demon- 
strated, and the effects of fertil- 
izer on evaporation levels is 
examined. The unit shows how 



to collect rainwater at home for 
use in home gardens. The 
advantages of drip-versus canal- 
irrigation methods for agricul- 
ture are also covered. 

Activity 1 : Comparing Water 
Use by Three Different Plants 
Summary: Obtain three differ- 
ent plants with different-size 
leaves. Observe how much 
water is used by each plant 
over time. 

Activity 2: Comparing Waxy 
Versus Non-waxy Leaves 
Summary: Identify two plants, 
one with waxy and one with 
non-waxy leaves. Compare 
transpiration between the two 
plants over time. 

Activity 3: Simulating Canal 
and Drip Irrigation Techniques 
Summary: Water one group of 
plants with a pitcher of water 
(canal method) and another 
group of plants with a water 
dropper (drip method). Observe 
over two weeks to see how much 
water is used by each. Take notes 
and present your final results. 
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GreenCOM's approach to 
curriculum design promoted 
interactive discussions, hands 
on experiments. Jordan's Royal 
Society for the Conservation of 
Nature developed secondary 
school environmental youth 
clubs (eco-dubs) with the help 
of GreenCOM to introduce 
students to environmental 
activities. 
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At the ceremonial 
opening to the 
Royal Society for 
Nature's Curricu- 
lum Development 
Workshop, the 
USAID/Amman 
mission director 
Tom Oliver, gave a 
talk (left) and 
panelists discussed 
the importance of 
environmental 
education (above). 
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The Royal Society's 
teacher's guides were 
designed to be colorful 
and easy to use. (At 
left) "Water Cycle in 
Nature," (below) "Water 
Conservation at Home," 
and 'Teachers Guide to 
Water Conservation 
Curriculum." 
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H uman knowledge doesn’t 
always help the environ- 
ment. Even positive 
attitudes towards the 
environment don’t always 
translate into environmentally 
friendly behaviors. But human 
behaviors have an enormous 
impact — both positive and 
negative — on the environ- 
ment. This practical hand- 
book focuses on how human 
behaviors and practices can 
Create a more environmentally 
sustainable world. It draws on 
the experience of GreenCOM, 
a USAID project that has 
woven four disciplines — 
education, communication, 
social marketing, and public 
participation — into 30 
successful projects in develop- 
ing countries to influence the 
human behaviors that affect 
the environment. 
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“Ex&Tmely helpful handbook for education 
and eommun ication planners, who have a ; 
critical role in building sustainable societies! 
Full of useful examples that enlighten us on 
the whf and the how of environmental edit- j 
cation and communication. Comprehensive j 
and with a strong interdisciplinary focus.” 

Yolanda Kakabadse, 
President, World Conservation Union (IUCN). 

j 

“This handbook oozes with the environment j 
tal education experience of the authors. j 

I found the national case studies in the latter } 

i 

part particularly engaging.” 

! Lester Brown, 

Worldwatch Institute 

\ 

i 

i 

“By bringing together the wide experience of 
GreenCOM projects around the world — first 
extracting the theory, then explaining the 
tools, and finally showing how it all comes 
back together in field projects — this book is 
unique in its broad coverage and depth. It 
will\ certainly enrich many programs.” 

. Kartikeya V- Sarabhai, 

Director, Centre for Environment Education, India 
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